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Making Pretty Things 
with Stencils 


IRST, you must cut your stencil. . Fold a piece of stiff paper down the 

centre. Then clip out small pieces, as the picture shows, to make 
one half of the pattern—a leaf, a diamond, a flower, a doll. Open the 
paper, and you have your design complete. Lay your stencil on what- 
ever you wish to decorate—paper, parchment, cloth, or smooth wood. 
Color through the openings with “CRAYOLA” Crayons. When you lift 
up the stencil your design is on the material. 


Another way to make a stencil is to trace the out- 
wi Ay line of any solid design on the paper, and cut it out 
iil My As carefully along the line with a sharp knife or scissors. 


You can decorate all sorts of pretty things—lamp 
shades, boxes, scrap baskets, and soon. “CRAYOLA’’ 
Crayons give you many lovely colors to work with. 


“CRAYOLA” Crayons come in boxes 
of 8 to 24 clear, bright colors at 10c 
CLEAN, COMPACT, CONVENIENT to 30c. You will find them in most 


Eight Colors good drug and stationery stores. 
Price 10c 
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A Shelf of Books 
for Your Very Own 


ON’T you love to snuggle up in a big chair these cool evenings with 

a good book to read and wouldn’t you like to have a brand new 

one without having to ask Daddy to buy it for you? Youcan have any 

one of these books listed below or all of them—books so full of delight- 

ful stories and so beautifully illustrated that yot will read them over 
and over. 

Take this copy of CHILD LIFE and hurry right to the mothers and 
fathers of the boys and girls who always borrow your CHILD LIFE. 
Tell them how much you enjoy the stories, and how much fun you have 
with the cut-outs and how much you love the contests. Show them 
“Outdoor Sports,” “History Hall,” “In Music Land,” ““Who’s Who 
in the Zoo.” ‘They will see how much CHILD LIFE would mean to 


their boys and girls and will want to sign an order blank and give you 
a check right away. 

One new subscription to some other address than your own with the 
check for $3.00 will bring you your choice of any of the books in the 
list below. For each additional order and check for $3.00 you may. 
have another book. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Lewis Carroll (Windermere Series) 


KIDNAPPED,RobertLouisStevenson 
JEAN’S WINTER WITH THE 


START YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


RAnD MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


SPLIT-EAR, Thomas Clark Hinkle 
ADVENTURES OF SONNY BEAR 
Frances Margaret Fox 

STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS 
Margaret Pumphrey 


KING ARTHUR AND _ HIS 
KNIGHTS Maude Radford Warren 
(Junior Library Series) 
KIPLING’S BOY STORIES 
Rudyard Kipling 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


Grimm Bros. . 


HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER 
SKATES Mary Mapes Dodge 


Gentlemen :- 


checked to me. 


Enclosed find 
LIFE to be sent to the names and addresses written 
plainly on the attached sheet. 


WARNERS (Christine Parmenter 
AESOP FOR CHILDREN 

EARLY CANDLELIGHT STORIES 

Stella C. Shetter 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

HOW THE ANIMALS CAME TO 

THE CIRCUS Elizabeth Gale 


ANT VENTURES 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
trated by Harrison Cady 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY 
BOOK Seymore Loveland 
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CHILD 


NNIE, the fat cook, was working in the kitchen and 
singing away very happily, when there came a loud 
knocking at the door. “Mercy me!” said Annie. ‘ Who’s 


1 


there? Come in! 


The door opened and there stood three fierce-looking 
gypsies. (They were very small gypsies, it’s true, but, oh 
dear!—how fierce they looked!) 

“We want something to eat!” said the first gypsy, in a 
big, gruff voice. “Lots!” growled the second gypsy. 
“Quick!” roared the third gypsy. 

Annie seemed dreadfully frightened. She said, “Oh, 
please, Mr. Gypsies, don’t hurt me, and I’ll get you 


something right away!” 


The gypsies stopped looking so fierce. “ Bring it to our 
camp when it’s ready,” said the first gypsy, pointing to a 
tent in the back yard. Then they went stamping down 
the porch steps, and Annie fairly flew around the kitchen, 
piling things up on a big tray. When the tray was full, 
she carried it out to the tent. 

“Halt!” said one of the gypsies, who was pacing up 
and down in front of the tent. “Give the secret pass- 
word before you come a step nearer!” 

“Eats!” said Annie. 


“‘Ha-ha-ha!”’ laughed the gypsy. “ Enter!” He held back 
the tent-flap for Annie to goin. Inside was a table and some 
chairs, and the other two gypsies, looking very hungry. 

“T brought sandwiches and cake,” said Annie. “And 
a cup of hot Postum-made-with-milk, for each of you, 
because it’s pretty chilly out here, this afternoon.” 

The gypsies ate and drank as if they hadn’t had any- 
thing to eat for a year. After a while, one of them said, 


“Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 


Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- 
late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to. prepare. Postum 
eal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Annie and the Gypsies 
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“Annie, if you’ll go back to the kitchen and get us another 
cup of Postum, we’ll tell your fortune!” 


“Sure I'll get it!” said Annie, gathering up the cups. 
“And I can tell your fortune, too! If you boys keep on 
drinking so much Postum-made-with-milk, you’ll be the 
healthiest crowd of gypsies anybody ever saw!” 


“ a * 


Moruers! You'll find Instant Postum, made with hot (not boiled) 
milk, an ideal drink for your children. Millions of mothers prefer it to 
any other drink, for the following reasons: 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted to bring out the 
fine flavor of the grain. Prepared with hot (not boiled) milk, it supplies 
wholesome elements of grain, plus the invaluable nourishment of milk. 
It gives the child, in appetizing form, the hot drink so valuable for 
digestion. Children who dislike “plain milk” enjoy Postum-made-with- 
milk. And Postum is easily made—right in the cup. It is economical. 


Your children need a hot drink, as part of their daily diet. Give them 
Postum! Adults, also, will benefit greatly by the change from drug- 
containing drinks like tea and coffee. 


Get Postum from your grocer today. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon 
below for one week’s supply, free, together with an interesting booklet 
by Carrie Blanchard: “Thousands of Mothers Tell Me This Solves 
the Problem of Their Children’s Mealtime Drink.” Mail the coupon 
today. 

© 1926,P.C. Co. 
FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Grete nee een nner eenencecenecencccencnescsnsaneccnscceeesecsceeecansnsassececaccccessnacsecenencesreccesncceccesennceeeseees: % 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. * P—Cc.L3- 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CereaAL 
(prepared by boiling) 


which you 
prefer 


Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 


Name ........ 


I 3 nck ciieiincaaiigdnntlcccechecneassteiaiagialenite 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat C 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 





KITE TALES 


Y KITE grabbed on a gusty gale 
And took a wild and windy sail. 


I held on tight while it flew far 
To where the elves and fairies are. 


And when I drew it back to me 
It told of things I'd like to see; 


And if you'll listen Ill tell you 
A tale my kite told, maybe two. 


Why, one time pussywillows were 
The baby fairies’ coats of fur; 


And there’s a fairy wishing well 
Hid in the ferns of Dingle Dell; 


And what you wish in it come true. 
I wish that I could wish a few. 


I’d wish as sure as anything 
That all the year were made of 
spring. 


Then I could sail my kite away 
For fairy secrets every day. 


Rann 
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SILVER SHOES 


By ALICE C. ROSE 
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ITTLE ANNABEL was lost. 
They had been looking everywhere on 
the farm, but no one could find her. But 


make themselves invisible all over, but Silver 
Shoes cannot hide her feet.” 
“Why is that?’ inquired Robin with interest. 


ee 


SSE SN 
S 


late in the afternoon, nine-year-old Betty returned “It is a punishment for disliking human 
from her grandmother’s and, when she heard beings. And until Silver Shoes has been kind to 
they were looking for Annabel, she had something one of them from sunrise to sunset, or from sunset 
to tell them. to sunrise, the Queen of the Fairies won’t give 


“Why, I saw her running down the hill after her the power to make herself invisible all over.” 
the white kitten, but that was a long time ago.” ““Why doesn’t she change her shoes and wear 
The hill road led to the woods, and Robin, who plain ones?”’ in- 





knew the woods better than anyone; said quired Robin. 
he would go and see if she had “Now, how 
strayed that far. The can she?” ex- 


sun was setting claimed Frisker. 


as he came to “‘She was born 
the middle of withthem. You 
the woods have heard of 
where two a baby being 


paths crossed, 
one leading to 
the little lake, 
the other follow- 


born with a sil- 
ver spoon in its 
mouth, haven’t 
you?” 
















ing the creek up “T have heard 
beyond the of it,” replied: 
Beaver dam. Robin. “But I 

Robin hesi- never saw one. 
tated, not know- I’m sure our baby 
ing which to take, \ wasn’t born with 
when he heard a 7 S a silver spoon in 
tiny voice say, x P ae ZL his mouth. He 
“Hello,” and look- 6 didn’t have any- 


ing down he saw a 
brown rabbit. 


thing, not even 
teeth.” 


ZI hme 
Wai” 






“Hello,” said ey — Lew “Think of that!’ 
Robin.  “What’s Xe : ee /, — said Frolic. 
your name?” ~~ ( R “Come along,” 
“My name’s Fris- : COS \ cried Frisker. 
ker,”’ replied the rab- ~~ OE. ) fess A| | “We'll go to the lily 
bit. ‘““What’syours?” eX J pond and ask the old 
“My name is Rob- A A Bull Frog ifhe has seen 


in,” said the boy. “I’m looking for my little 
sister. She’s lost and she’s only five years old.” 


Silver Shoes. Maybe he’ll know where she is.”’ 
Away went the three friends, and when they 
“That’s a good age,” said Frisker gravely. asked the old Bull Frog if he had seen the fairy 
“She'll be frightened, all alone in the woods. he gave a funny croak and answered. “Silver 

I must find her,” declared Robin. j Shoes! I haven’t seen her for a whole moon. 
“Perhaps I can help you,” said Frisker, and The last time she was here.she fell in the pond 

he called aloud, “Frolic!” and got her silver shoes all muddy. It made 
A bright-eyed little chipmunk dropped from her so cross. You’d better ask the Barred Owl 

the branch of a tree near them. ‘“‘What’s the if he has seen her.”’ 

matter?” asked Frolic.. And without another word the Bull Frog dis- 
“T’ve lost my little sister,”’ replied Robin. appeared among the rushes. 

“Can you help me find her?’’ On the other side of the wood, in a hollow tree 
“We'd better ask Silver Shoes first,” suggested | they found the Barred Owl looking very wise 

Frolic. “She might help us.” i and solemn. But when they asked 
“Silver Shoes is the faity who ae oN Ny him where Silver Shoes was he just 

protects these woods,’ explained ~“~)¥ a answered ‘‘ Who, who!” 


Frisker. ‘The other fairies can a aie i, ‘Silver Shoes,” they all cried at 
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once, each one impatient to find the little fairy. @® 

Then the Barred Owl replied, “Ask the Wild Y 
Goose.” And spreading his wings and calling 
softly, ““‘Who, who, who!” he flew off into the 
dusk. 

“Now what am I to do?” cried poor Robin. 
‘It’s always ask somebody else.” 

“Come, let’s look for the Wild Goose,” said 
Frolic. “‘This way to the Lake.” 

And at last they had some help, for the Wild 
Goose answered at once: ‘‘Where the colum- 
bine and blackberry bushes grow together near 
the silver birch tree, there you will find her sing- 
ing.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Robin, and in very 
good spirits they all 
went on again. € 

When they came 
to the silver 
birch tree they 
saw the little 
silver shoes 
shining in the 
dusk, and a wee 
voice like the 
sound of a flute 
was singing 
softly: 


‘““Where the hon- 
eysuckle blows, 

And the lily and 
the rose, 

By the banks of 
silver streams : 

Where the merry 
sunshine gleams, 

Deep in groves of 
shady trees, 

Lulled to sleep by 
murmuring bees, 

There the fairy loves 
to roam, 

There it is she makes 
her home.” 


When the invisible singer had ceased, Robin 
said politely, ‘Please, Silver Shoes, do you know 
where my little sister is?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the fairy voice, “but I 
won’t tell you.” 

Suddenly she became visible. There she 
stood, a dazzling little creature in pink, and the 
little silver shoes now twinkled in the grass. 

“Oh, how beautiful you are!” cried Robin. 

But Silver Shoes stamped a wee foot so impa- 
tiently that the petal of a rose fell to the ground. 

‘““You want to spoil my only chance of getting 
my dearest wish,”’ she exclaimed. At sunset, 
I found Annabel lost in the woods. 

She was tired, hungry and afraid. 
I made a bower for her, brought 
her clear spring water in acorn 
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cups, sang her a fairy lullaby, and when she slept, 
I gave her a fairy dream. Now I must keep her 
till sunrise.” 

She raised her wand, a thicket of thorn trees 
parted in the center and Robin, Frisker, and 
Frolic saw little Annabel sound asleep with her 
head on a pillow of moss and rosebuds. 

The white kitten nestled in her arms, and all 
around her were the playthings of the forest— 
acorn cups and saucers, pine cones, wild flowers, 
berries and little shells from the lake. 

“There are elves near at hand to cover her 
with leaves if she feels cold,’”’ said Silver Shoes. 
“There are others to fan her if she should be too 
warm, and fireflies are hiding in the bushes, ready 

to light up if she should wake 
up frightened.” 

At that moment Annabel 

opened her eyes. 

“Oh, Robin! 

Take me home.” 

Silver Shoes 

gave a little sob. 

“Take her then,” 

she said, and she 

turned her back 
to them and 
wiped her eyes 
with a cobweb 
handkerchief. 
“How good you 
are, Silver Shoes!”’ 
said Robin. 

The kind fairy 
flew on ahead of 
them, holding up 
her sparkling wand. 
When they came to 
the clearing, Frisker 

and Frolic said good- 

bye. Only Silver 

Shoes’ feet were visi- 

ble in the moonlight. 

“Good-bye,” she 

said in asad little voice. 

“Oh, I have a strange feeling in my left foot.” 

“Why, it’s gone entirely!’’ exclaimed Robin. 

And it was true. Only one little silver shoe 
could be seen, and it, too, began to disappear. 

“The queen must have granted your wish be- 
cause you were so kind to us,”’ Robin said. 

But Annabel sobbed, ‘‘Oh, Silver Shoes, I can’t 
bear to see you go like that, all in pieces.” 

Silver Shoes reappeared. ‘‘You’ve helped me to 
get the dearest wish of my life!” 

“Yes, but please go all at once.” 

So Silver Shoes vanished as completely and 
suddenly as the flame of a candle when it is blown 

out. But to cheer the children 
she sang her little song, as they 
went joyously up the moonlight 
road to Annabel’s home. 



















air; as his gaze followed it on its 
way he would shout out his own 
name, “Bellerophon, Bellerophon.” 
As his name came back to him from 
the high rocks it seemed to him to 
be a prophecy of the time when he, 
too, would mount up and go the way of the eagle. 
He owned a bright sword and he knew that his 
spirit was braver and stronger than the spirits of 
those who were around him. And yet he had to 
serve a grudging King, and 
fresh labours and harrass- 
ments came to him every 
day. 

Once as he came back 
from his labour the eyes of 
King  Proetus’ Queen 
rested upon the bright 
youth. “How beautiful 
he is, this Bellerophon,” 
the Queen said. She spoke 
to him and would have 
him speak to her. But 
Bellerophon turned from 
Proetus’ Queen —Proetus 
whom he had to serve. 
Then the Queen 
went to King 
Proetus, and 
falsely accusing 
Bellerophon 
had him sent 
away. But she 
had him sent 
away from slav- 
ery into dan- 
gers. He was 
commanded to 
go to the King 
of Lykia, and 
he went bear- 
ing tablets that 
told that King 
to thrust him 
into danger and 
still more dan- 
ger. 
“Thou must 
slay the Chi- 
maera for me,” 
said the King 
of Lykia, “‘thou 











































































































































BELLEROPHONRN 


BY~PADRAIC COLUM 


Author of “The Voyagers,"* “‘The Peep-Show Man,” “The Children s Homer,” “The King of Ireland's Son,” 
“The Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said,” etc. 


m FTEN he watched the eagle in the . 
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must slay the Chimaera that appears in the sky 
and affrights all of us.’”” Even then the Chimaera 
appeared in the sky. It had the head of a lion, the 
body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. It filled 
the bright sky with horror and darkness. Then 
Bellerophon vowed that he would slay the monster; 
he would slay it, not because the King commanded 
him to slay it, but because the monster filled the 
beautiful depth that he loved with blackness. “I 
will slay the Chimaera for thee, O King,” Beller- 
ophon said, and he laid his hand on his bright sword 
as he spoke, “I will slay the 
Chimaera, and I will bring 
its lion’s head into thy hall.” 
But how would he come 
to the Chimaera that went 
through the bright spaces of 
the sky? It came upon the 
tops of high mountains, and 
there Bellerophon would 
come upon it and slay it. 
But even as he sharpened 
his bright sword to go to the 
mountains and seek the Chi- 
maera there, a whisper came 
to Bellerophon and told him 
that he should mount up to 
slay the Chimaera. 
And the whisper 
told him of a horse 
that grazed on far 
pastures, the horse 
Pegasus that had 
wings. And if he 
could come upon 
Pegasus and 
bridle him and 
mount him, he 
could slay with 
his bright sword 
the Chimaera in 
_ the sky. 

Then  Bellero- 
phon went forth 
bearing his sword 
and carrying the 
bridle that would 
hold Pegasus, the 
winged horse. He 
went forth, and 
in its own wild 
pastures he came 
upon Pegasus. 
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The youth saw the winged horse feeding upon 
lotoses and springing across the water-courses. 
White was Pegasus, with white wings and dainty 
hoofs, and a heavy mane that tossed as it bounded 
along. It was easy to see that no bridle had ever 
gone upon the horse Pegasus, that had wings. 

All day Bell- 
erophon, the 
strong youth, fol- 
lowed after 
Pegasus. The 
horse bounded 
away, hardly 
noticing its pur- 
suer. On the sec- 
ond day Bellero- 
phon came sud- 
denly upon 
Pegasus. It was 
drinking at a cer- 
tain spring. He 
seized the winged 
horse by the mane, 
and he strove to 
hold it. But 
Pegasus trampled 
and kicked and 
at last broke away 
from Bellerophon. 
Afterwards he saw 
the winged horse _ 
only in the air, or drinking with his head raised 
from the spring every moment. 

Often when he was worn out with watching and 
the chase, it would seem to Bellerophon that he 
never would be able to capture the horse Pegasus; 
he never would be able to slay the Chimaera, and he 
would have to go back and bear whatever doom the 
King of Lykia would lay upon him. And then he 
would see the sky being filled with the blackness and 
horror of the Chimaera, and he would resolve once 
more that he would be the one who would slay the 
monster. 

One night a dream came to him. The goddess 
Pallas Athene appeared in his dream, and she said 
to him that any mortal who had such resolve as he 
had and who strove as he strove to carry out his 
resolve would have help from the immortals. She 
whispered to him of a philtre that would tame the 
horse Pegasus. Then he awoke, and he found in 
the hollow of his shield a cup that had a liquid in 
it—a liquid that was red like burning iron. 

Bellerophon waited, hidden, at the spring that 
Pegasus came to. He seized the horse by the mane, 
and he poured into its mouth and between its teeth 
the liquid that he had found. Then Pegasus 
became tame under his hand. He put the bridle 
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upon it. With the bright sword in his hand he 
mounted up to slay ‘the Chimaera that even then 
filled the sky with blackness and horror. 

And now he was in the air at last. As he went 
above the earth he shouted out his name, “‘Bellero- 
phon, Bellerophon!’ He knew now how magnificent 
that name was— 
the name for the 
rider of the skies, 
the conqueror of 
the Chimaera. He 
rose above where 
the eagle flew. He 
looked down and 
saw the fields and 
houses and towns 
of men. He 
would always soar 
above them, Bell- 
erophon thought. 

He saw the Chi- 
maera near him, 
the monster that 
had the head of a 
lion, the body of a 
goat, and the tail of 
adragon. Pegasus 
screamed, and would 
have kept back 
from the monster. 
But Bellerophon 
rode to meet the darkening thing. It breathed out 
fire that scorched him. But Bellerophon fought 
with it, using his bright sword. At last he struck 
into its body and brought the Chimaera from the 
sky down to the ground. 


He rode Pegasus beside where it lay. He sprung 
off and cut the lion head off the monster that lay 
there. Then Pegasus fled away. Bellerophon, 
as he saw the winged horse go, knew that he could 
never recapture it, and knew that he could never 
again soar above the fields and the houses and the 
towns of men. 


Into the hall of the King of Lykia he went, 
bringing the lion-head of the Chimaera. And 
then, because he saw an eagle soaring in the blue 
of the air, he wept. Before him, as he knew, there 
were long and weary wanderings over the face of 
the earth. He wept, knowing what was gone from 
him and what was before him. And then he 
knew that the pure spaces over him would never 
again be filled with the blackness and horror of the 
Chimaera, and he rejoiced. 
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INTRODUCING: 
TOBIAS OBADIAH, a peculiar pixie called 
Toby by those who know him well. 
Mrs. T., Toby’s wife, who runs him and his general store. 


Hoo Hoo, an elfin realtor, who gloomily wears dark glasses, 
exchanging them during business hours for rose-colored ones. 
He carries an umbrella, and when the king’s not looking, he 
does chew gum! 


Snip, the king’s very private secretary, who carries a rhyming 
dictionary under his arm, and lollypops in his pockets, and 
wears watches strapped to his arms and legs and pinned all 
over him—but of course, they all keep a different time. 


TWINKEM, the king himself, who certainly ought to do his daily 
dozen, even though he doesn’t mind being fat. He wears his 
crown over one eye and has very black eyebrows that go up 
and down and down and up. 


TWINK, SQUINK AND BLINK, the Twinklets, who are the king’s 
echoes and always hop when they speak. 


PUSSYWILLOW, a shy but oh, so charming fairy waif, who wears— 

you'll find out later—a beautiful green and silver gown 
under her brown gingham dress. 

FAIRIES, aS Many as 

you want, but all loyal 
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ONCE IN A BRIGHT BLUE MOON 


By MARJORIE BARROWS 
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ular green and brown fairy clothes, 
and wear wings of wired silvery 
gauze. The king, of course, has a 
crown and wears gold wings outside his grand purple cape and 
carries a wand that certainly resembles a brass curtain-pole. 
Toby, when dressed up, wears a butcher’s apron over the con- 
ventional elf costume. The Twinklets wear giddy orange suits 
—you can see for yourself what they look like. 


WHAT WE SEE AS THE CURTAIN GOES UP: A woodland corner 
of Twinkem Heights, the newest subdivision of Fairyland. 
To the right is Toby’s rustic store with its outdoor counter. 
To the left is a tree stump and in the background is a bush 
and other fairy foliage. 


The time is, of course, once in a bright blue moon. 


Everyone’s away when the curtain goes up but pretty soon 
peals of laughter are heard off stage and four or five—or 
even more—fairies come pirouetting in from the left. 


to her lips): Listen to that, will you? [Each 
fairy puts her hand to her ear.) Toby’s snoring! 
[All laugh while she knocks at the door of the store.] 
TOBYy’S VOICE (as snores stop): Go ’way—— 
I’m asleep! 
First Fairy: Oh, Toby, we just want to buy— 
TOBY’S VOICE (much louder): I’M ASLEEP! 
First Farry: O, fiddle-dee-dee! We'll just 
have to wait till you wake up, then! [She goes 
back to the others, and they join hands, dance around 
in a circle, singing to the tune of ‘‘Farmer in the Dell:’’| 


Pe ier FAIRY (laughing and putting her finger 


In thirty winks and two we'll fly 
away with you 
To Fairyland’s new Twinkem 
Heights where with a pixie crew 
Inside a wishing ring we’ll dance a 
_ dream of spring 
And drink a buttercup of fairy dew. 


In thirty winks and three beside a 
silver tree 

We're pretty nearly certain we'll 
attend an elfin tea 

Where a Hoo Hoo’s singing bass 
and makes a funny face 

And a Twinky twits an alto 

tweedle-dee! 
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In thirty winks and ten you'll ask 
baby wren 

To take you to the daisy door of 
Twinkem’s newest den, 

But when you’re home and very 
very homesick for a fairy 

Then come along to Twinkem 
Heights again! 


|Just as the last note dies away, a flower-covered telephone, standing 

on TOBY’S outdoor counter, begins to jingle and the fairies in a 
semicircle at the left sit down abruptly, holding their left hands 
to their left ears in a listening attitude, until TOBY, in his pajamas 
and bedroom slippers, and with his nightcap awry, at last hobbles 
grunting, out of his store, pulls off his nightcap and picks up 
the receiver.] 

ToBY (aside): Why can’t you good-for-nothing 
fairies help a pixie out once in a while? Waking a 
fellow up out of a be-autiful afternoon nap just to 
answer the telephone! All you’re good for is to 
dance and sing, dance and sing, dance and—{to 
telephone]: Hello, hello, hellooo 000! No, I wasn’t 
talking to you at all. Who's talking? Why, 
Tobias Obadiah, of course. Who else would be 
talking? Yes, I’m Toby. [simpering] You can 
call me Toby if you know me very well. Yes, I run 
the store here at Twinkem Heights, the latest and 
most beautiful subdivision of Fairyland and— 
Who-ye say’s talking? The King’s Crow? You 
don’t say! In sixty winks from now? And you’re 
bringing him here for a visit? You don’t say! 
Well, well! What’s that? I just said Well, well! 
{louder} WELL, WELL! Delighted, of course! I 
thought he only went visiting once in a blue moon! 
It is? Well, well! [louder] I just said Well, well! 
Goodbye! [He turns from the telephone and runs 
over to the fairy calendar pad that hangs from the side 
of his counter, and tears off a sheet or two in exaspera- 
tion.| There! Of course Mrs. T. left the calendar 
turned to day before yesterday, when there was an 
orange moon. To-day is the blue moon—the 
bright blue moon—that’s why we all feel so skittil- 
ish. [Clapping his hands} Mrs. T. oh, Mrs. -T., 
the king’s coming! The king’s coming! In just 
sixty winks. 

Mrs. T. (calmly poking her head out of the window): 
All right. Let him. You fairies down there tidy 
up the place, will you? And you, Toby, toot for 
Pussywillow. I’ll be down pretty soon. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


{The fairies go into the store. Then come out with broom, dust 
pan and duster and set to work.] 


TOBY (tooting a whistle he has drawn from his 
pocket): Pussywillow! [Toot, toot!] Where is that 
fairy waif anyway? [Toot, ioot!| Here I’ve been 
like a father to her (toot, toot!) ever since she was a 
baby left on my doorstep (toot, toot!) and she’s never 
around (toot!) when she’s needed! [Toot, toot!] 

PUSSYWILLOW (running in from the left): Look, 
Toby dear, look what I’ve found! Down by the 
pond! Isn’t it darling! 

FAIRIES (crowding around her): Why, it’s only a 
teeny little green leaf! There’s nothing new about 
that! You’re so stupid, Pussywillow! 

PUSSYWILLOW (holding it up, her eyes shining): 
See! I’ve made a poem about it. Listen! 


Here you see Spring’s miracle,— 
A baby leaf unfurled; 

Oh, that growing thing alone 
Makes us love the world! 


Tosy: There, there, now. Time to get to work. 
King Twinkem’s on his way over here, and you’d 
better run in and help Mrs. T. with the refreshments. 

PUSSYWILLOW: I’d love to be a king. It would 
be such fun doing things for other fairies! [She 
pockets the leaf and 
runs into the store, 
then Mrs. T. comes 
out and Hoo Hoo, 
who has entered from 
the left while 
TOBY has 
been speak- 
ing, now 
steps forward 
gloomily.] 

Hoo Hoo 
(drawling 
slowly): King 
coming? 

[Sighs deep- 
ly.) Well, I 
always told 
you he’d 
come some 
day. He 
travels as 
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the crow flies, and I knew 
that crow of his would 
take it into his head to fly 
our way—at least once in 
a blue moon. [He wipes 
his eyes with his handker- 
chief.| And I’ve only got 
my third-best suit on! 
Mrs. T. (pulling out Hoo 





Hoo’s rose-colored glasses © 


from his pocket and briskly putting them on his eyes in 
place of the dark ones): There, now, Hoo Hoo, look 
at the world through your rose-colored specs and 
stop fussing. How can you ever know the sun’s 
shining when you keep standing in the shadows? 

A fairy realtor in the newest subdivision of Fairy- 

land ought to be glad the king’s coming to pay us a 

visit! 

Hoo Hoo (brightening): Perhaps I can sell hima 
couple o’ lots! No—I’ll give ’em to him. He'll 
be so pleased—and it’ll draw trade. 

Mrs. T.: We'd all better give him presents. 
Ever since the Princess Amaryllis Amanthus Mehet- 
ible Ann disappeared, King Twinkem has needed 
cheering up, [With an eye to business] and you can 
buy your presents right here at our store. . . It’s 
the last day of the sale and everything’s marked 
down. 

(Tosy and the fairies cluster around the counter and cries of ‘I 
want this!” “I choose that!” “I’m waiting for my change.” 
and “‘No fair grabbing!” are heard. There is so much confusion 
that SNIP enters ai the left, unnoticed, and has to clear his throat 
three times before they whirl around and curtsy.| 
SNIP (pompously): Ahem! Ahem! AHEM! 
Hoo Hoo (to Toby): It’s Snip—the king’s 

own very private secretary! [He steps forward 
rubbing his hands briskly.| Welcome to Twinkem 
Heights, Mr. Snip. What can we do 
for you, sir? I have a very valuable 
bit of property that will increase in 
value in 500 blinks that I’m almost 
giving away. All improvements in 
and— 

SNIP (holding up his hand and looking 
very bored): Silence! 
The king approach- 
es. Those fairies and 
elves desiring to 
give presents to His 
Majesty, 
must, ac- 
cording to 
court cus- 
toms, make 
their presen- 
tation speech 
in rhyme. 

ALL: In 
rhyme! We 
couldn’t 
make up 
rhymes! 
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SNIP (looking even more 
bored as he seats himself 
on the tree stump and opens 
his book): There’s time 
to learn some. Here’s a 
rhyming dictionary. [All 
cluster around him and 
they whisper together.] 

PUSSYWILLOW (appear- 
ing at the doorway wist- 
fully): I wish J had a gift for the king! _ 

Mrs. T. (who has been curling her hair with a fairy 
curling iron and powdering her nose with a paper 
dandelion): ‘There,there. This is no time for fairy 
waifs to be dreaming. Back to the kitchen now, 
and look after that buttercup tea and those crocus 
cakes. Hurry! Toby, have you put on your best 
apron? Are your wings freshly laundered? 

TOBY (much excited): Yes, yes, Mrs. T. Yes, 
yes, my dear. Everything ready now? Here they 
come! Here they come! 


[All line up at the right and throw confetti at TWINKEM as he and 
pd al TWINKLETS—TWINK, SQUINK and BLINK—enter at 
ALL: Long live King Twinkem! Welcome to 

Twinkem Heights! Hurrah for the blue moon! 

Hurrah! 

TWINKEM (bowing, waving, and blowing kisses): 

Hello there! Nice subdivision, this. Glad we 

came. 





TWINK: Glad— 
SQUINK: We— 
BLINK: Came! | 


TWINKEM: Only time to stay a few blinks, 
though. Snip, what time is it? The time, the 
time, the time! 

TWINK: The time! 

: SQUINK: The time! 

BLINK: The time! 

SNIP (peering first at one watch and then 
at another): Fifty-six, no sixty-three, 
no forty-seven, no ninety-nine, no, 
seventy-one, no, seventy-seven blinks 
to bedtime, Your 
Majesty. 

TWINKEM: Well, 
one of those 
watches is 
right, anyway, 
and that shows 
it’s getting 
late. What say? 
Shall we play 
tag- your- wing 
or Catch-your- 
shadow? Let’s 
begin the 
party! 


PLAYS AND 


BLINK: The party! 
SNIP: If Your Majesty 
will be seated on the 
magic stump, the citizens 
of Twinkem Heights will 
present you with some 
presents. 
TWINKEM: Presents? 
Oh, goody, goody, goody! 
TWINK: Goody— 
SQUINK: Goody— 
BLINK: Goody! 
[All the fairies and elves join hands and dance slowly around the 
king. As each steps forward to sing his couplet and offer his 
gift the rest hum and then join in the chorus. The king tickles 


some with his wand, winks at others and nods his thanks. They 
sing to the tune of ‘“‘The Old Gray Goose is Dead.”’| 


FIRST FAIRY: 
Here, King Twinkem, wear this ring 
And understand what birdies sing! 
SECOND FAIRY: 
Here, King, is some Try-o-lite 
To keep your wand all polished bright! 
ALL: 
But these will be no use to you 
Unless the moon is very blue! 
THIRD FAIRY: 
Use this mirror, early and late 
And you will keep your crown on straight! 
FOURTH FAIRY: 
Drink this, king, and, quick as scat, 
You will not be quite so fat! 
FIFTH FAIRY: 
Carry home this 
magic water 
And perhaps you'll 
find your daughter! HN H 
ALL: OH ah 
° Ze me Th ay) 
But these will be no a y 
use to you 
Unless the moon is 
very blue! 
Hoo Hoo: 
Here’s a lot in 
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Twinkem Heights— 
All improvements—fire- 
fly lights! 

TosBy: 

Here’sa perfect spelling- 
pen— 

And we hope you'll 
come again! 

Mrs. T. (clapping her 
hands): 

Time is passing, deary 
me! 
Pussywillow—Bring the tea! 

[PUSSYWILLOW appears shyly at the doorway, still in her brown 
gingham apron, with her wings drooping. She carries out tea 
and cakes to the king and his followers, giving TWINKEM the 
largest flower cup, SNIP the middle-sized one, and the TWINKLETS 
the tiny ones.] 

TWINKEM: Buttercup tea and crocus cakes! 

Oh, goody, goody, goody! 

TWINK: Goody— 
SQUINK: Goody— 
BLINK: Goody! 

{They eat.] 


TWINKEM (turning to SNIP and speaking in a 
stage whisper, rather excitedly): Did you see that 
mole behind that little fairy maid’s left ear? Who 
is she? What right has she to wear her mole behind 
her left ear? That’s where the Twinkems always 
wear their moles? 

SNIP (in another stage whisper): Better speak 
to her yourself, Your Majesty, and investigate! 

TWINKEM: Come here, little girl. Who are you? 

Don’t you want to give 
me a present, too? 
Th PUSSYWILLOW (shyly): 
Ah I’m just Pussywillow 
Mi NR, J y oO" , 
XK) Ay Your Majesty, a fairy 
MM Kt waif, and I’ve nothing to 
give you, but this! 
[She pulls the tiny green lea 
from her pocket, and hands it 


to him, singing to to the tune 
of “To A Wild Rose’’}: 


(Continued on page 176) 
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NCE upon a time, 
about a hundred and 
eleven thousand years ago, there lived 
a wee little Winkle. 


A Winkle is a funny little green man. His — 


eyes are green, and his hair is green, and his 
ten little toes are green. His face is green 
and his knees are 
green and his shoe- 
strings are green. 

He wears a little 
green hat that is 
dented into four 
little dents on the 
sides and pinched to 
a point at the top of 
the crown. The lit- 
tle green sleeves of 
his little green coat 
are pinched to little 
sharp points at both 
of his two elbows. 
His little green trou- 
sers are pinched to little sharp points out 
over both his two knees. And from the 
point of his crown to the heads of the tacks 
in the soles of his shoes, there is only a little 
over an inch of him. 

But this little Winkle was a selfish little 
Winkle. Oh, dearie me, yes! He was so 
selfish he wished his brothers and sisters 
could not even have air to breathe. He was 
so selfish he wished he might have every 
all-day sucker in the Winkle world and the 
other little Winkles have only the sticks. 

He was so selfish that he simply could not 
get along with any of his family, and he 
hadn’t any friends. And so by and by, one 
day his father set him right out on the Winkle 
sidewalk in front of the Winkle house. 

“Now,” he said, “you are so selfish that 
we are going to send you away to work for 
your own living, Son, and to learn to divide 
your things with others. When you come 
back I think maybe, perhaps you will be not 
quite so selfish. Good-bye.” 

And Father Winkle turned around and 
walked into the house again real quick like 
that, so the little Winkle wouldn’t see the 
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tears in his eyes at having 
to send his selfish son away 
from home to learn to divide with others. 

“Here are all of your things, dear Son,” 
said Mother Winkle, and kissed him good- 
bye with tears on her two kind old Winkle 
cheeks. 

(Her tears were green, for you must know 
that all Winkles are little and green and 
pointed, much like the selfish little Winkle 
that I’m telling you this story about; and 
whenever they cry, of course, they cry green 
tears.) 

I wish you could have seen the poor little 
green Winkle’s poor little green things. There 
was a funny little green-painted wheel- 
barrow. There was a funny little green, 
pointed dog sitting in the wheelbarrow. And 
there were four funny little green collar 
buttons. That was all, excepting a little 
green bundle with four green sandwiches in 
it, which his mother had packed for him. 

He must have felt rather queer, that funny 
little green Winkle must have, set out on the 
sidewalk that way with his wheelbarrow, and 
his collar buttons, and his dog, and four 
sandwiches to last him all the rest of his life 
unless he worked and earned more. 

He took the handles of his wheelbarrow 
and he trundled along, 
and he trundled along, 
and he trundled along, 
and by and by he came 
to the place where the 
turtle gets forty cents 
a day and two days off 
a week for 
being a fer- 
ry and car- 
rying pass- 
engers from 
one side of 
Meadow 
Brook to 
the other. 
So the little 
Winkle 
pushed his 
tiny wheel- 
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barrow out on him and was ferried across. 

On the other side he trundled along and he 
trundled along until he came to a little house. 
It was away upstairs, the little house was, in 
a live oak tree, but he trundled his wheel- 
barrow with his dog, and his collar buttons, 
and his sandwiches in it, right up the tree 
trunk and through the open door, and stopped. 

“There, now,” he said to his dog, “I guess 
even if they didn’t appreciate me at home 
I’ll be well treated here!” 

And he opened his sandwich package and 
took out a sandwich and ate it while he 
changed his collar button, and never gave his 
little green dog even a crumb of his lunch! 

But about that time, when the green little 
Winkle dog was feeling very, very hungry, 
and lonely, and sad, and blue, instead of 
green—right about that time tappity-tap- 
tappity-tap, in came Mrs. Squirrel with her 
mouth full of nuts! 

When she saw a green little Winkle sitting 
there on his wheelbarrow eating a green little 
sandwich and spilling crumbs right all over 
her hardwood floor, oh! but she was cross! 

She was even cross with the green little dog, 
who had not had a bite to eat, and who was 
not the least little bit at all to blame for 
being there, anyway. 

Why, she was almost cross 
with the little green wheelbar- 
row and the little green collar 
buttons! 

“You get 
right 
straight 
out of my 
house— 
that quick 
—before 
I call my 
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husband,” she cried, and shook her apron at 
them, she was so angry. 

“You mean you don’t want us to live here 
in your house?” gasped the selfish little 
Winkle, very much surprised. He had not 
thought of this. He had supposed other 
people would want him. even though his 
parents did not. 

“No! No! No!” scolded Mrs. Squirrel, so 
angry the nuts she had in her mouth for 
winter storage just chattered like your teeth 
do on a shivery, cold day. 

“Oh!” said the little Winkle, and trundled 
his wheelbarrow with his dog and his collar 
buttons in it right out her door and down 
her tree trunk walk so fast he lost one of his 
little green collar buttons out on her porch. 

He trundled along and he trundled along 
and he trundled along; and by and by he 
came to the place where the elephant gets 
his bed and his meals and half a pound of 
peanuts every week for being a mountain 
with his front knees bent forward and his 
back knees bent backward so that he’s sitting 
on his stomach on the ground. 

The little Winkle trundled up one side of 
him and down the other side, and on and 
on into the forest and through the brambles 
until he came to a door; and without knock- 
ing he walked right in and dropped the 
handles of his wheelbarrow and sat down on 
the table and commenced to change his 
collar button while he munched and crunched 
on one of the little green sandwiches. 

His little green dog was so hungry that 
doggish little green tears ran out of his eyes 
and down his chops. The little green man 
saw them, and for the first time in his whole 
put-together he felt sorry for somebody besides 
himself. Yes, sir. And for a 
dogbody at that! 

He gave nearly half of his 
green little sandwich to his 
green little dog, and it was the 
first unselfish thing he ever had 
done in all his whole life. 

When he had finished 
changing his collar but- 
ton, and was looking 
around to see what this 
place was like, in 
hopped Mrs. Rabbit. 
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“Well, I declare!’”’ she exclaimed, and she 
looked pretty cross. 

“Do you?” inquired the little Winkle, 
trying to be pleasant to someone for the 
first time ever. 

“Yes, I do declare! 
you in my house? You and your green dog?”’ 
And Mrs. Rabbit sounded very, very angry 
indeed. 

“Why, we thought perhaps you would 
like to have us come and live with you,” 
said the little Winkle, very politely. 

(He never had been polite to anyone before.) 

“Well, I don’t want you,” cried Mrs. 
Rabbit, and wiggled her nose ever so crossly 
at him. 

So the little Winkle picked up his wheel- 
barrow handles and trundled away so hur- 
riedly that he lost another little green collar 
button in the brambles as he went down the 
path. 

He trundled along, and he trundled along, 
and he trundled along, and by and by he 
came to the place where the gopher snake 
gets thirty-five cents, and chicken on Sundays 
for being a swing, with his tail over one place 
on the limb of a tree, and his head over 
another, and a place in his middle where you 
could sit and swing. 

So the little Winkle stopped and put his 
funny little green dog on for a swing, thirty- 
nine times up and thirty-nine times down. 
Then they trundled on again. 

They trundled and trundled and trundled 
and they went about a mile and pretty soon 
they came to a nice little door that led right 
down through the ground into a long hallway. 
They trundled along the hallway and on into 
the dark and pretty soon they came to a big 
drawing room. 

They knew it was a drawing room because 
there were two chairs and a table; and on 
the table there were eight colored crayons, 
two lead pencils and some drawing paper. 

So the little green Winkle sat down in 
one chair, and his little green dog sat down in 
the other chair and the little Winkle took 
out his third little green sandwich and 
divided it half and half with his little Winkle 
dog. (He changed his collar button, the 
little Winkle man I mean—while he ate his 
half, so he would be all nice and clean.) 
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Just about that time a bright green light 
appeared in the drawing room door. 

“Dearie me, dearie me, we seem to have 
a green electric Winkle light in this house. 
How lovely,” the little Winkle told his little 
green dog happily. 

“Bow wow woof?” barked his little green 
dog, meaning “two of them!” as another 
bright green light appeared beside the first. 

Then, swish—swish—such a slippery, slat- 
tery, creepy sound! 

And ‘“Sssssssss—ss-s—’’ such a _ hissing, 
scary, ghosty sound! — 

Their Winkle hearts just pounded! 

““Sssssssscat! You have no business here. 
Go away before I bite you. Build yourself 
a house of your own. Sssssscat!”’ hissed a 
voice. 

And suddenly they saw that the two green 
lights were the eyes of a big rattlesnake who 
had eleven buttons and a rattle on his tail. 
Yes, sir. He had. They counted them. 

(He had eleven buttons so he could change 
his clothes more easily, and only one rattle 
because he had only one rattlesnake baby 
that year and so of course he didn’t need 
any more rattles.) 

“Good-bye,” said the little Winkle, and 
trundled out so fast he lost another collar 
button in the dark cold hallway, which left 
him only one for a change. 

But he could not forget Mr. Rattlesnake’s 
last words. 

“Build yourself a house of your own,” he 
had said. 

So the little Winkle trundled along and 

(Continued on page 180) 
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By NELLIE J. 


AKE good care of him, Mary,” 
said Robert’s mother as she left 
the room. 

Robert had always heard his mother 

say something: like this when she left him with a 

maid. He didn’t see why he need be watched so 

closely, especially now that he was half a man, for 
his ninth birthday was coming in a few days. 

Robert had been 
wondering what 
he wanted for his 

ninth birthday. ay SG 

As he surveyed the TA CF SAG, 

room every toy he oa Bt 

had ever wished 
for greeted his eye. 
He walked to 
the window and 
looked down at 
the gardener, busy 
among the winding 
walks. The only 
person who inter- 
ested Robert very 
much lately was 
the gardener work- 
ing in the dirt in 
his old clothes. 
Robert turned 
and asked the 
maid who was 
watching him until 
school time, if he 
could go out to 
help the gardener. 

She readily con- 
sented and went 
down to talk to 
the chauffeur. 

Watching his 
chance Robert 
slipped, unob- 
served, under 
some tall bushes 
that hid the beau- 
tiful garden from 
the chance obser- 
vation of any 
passer-by. Sitting there on the ground, Robert 
chuckled with glee at the thought of how excited 
the maid would be when she saw that he wasn’t 
there. He hadn’t been under the bushes but a few 
minutes before he heard voices, voices similar to his 
own, coming nearer and nearer along the road. He 
looked out and saw some boys and girls about his 
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own age, coming gaily along. The boys 
were all dressed in blue shirts and over- 
alls, and each child carried a tin bucket. 

Wanting to investigate, Robert stepped 
out into the road in front of this small army. They 
stopped short in astonishment, and no one spoke 
for a few moments. Then the tallest boy turned 
to him and sneered: ‘‘ Well, who are you anyway?” 

“‘Who are you?” 
returned Robert. 

“We are just 
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ward,’’ replied 
Robert, andagreat 
jOy sprang up with- 
in him that he was 
getting acquainted 
with ‘country 
kids.’ But the 
joy quickly died 
before the ‘haw 
haws’ of the boys 
and the giggles of 
the girls. 

“What is the 
matter with my 
name?” thought 
Robert. 

Then the ‘coun- 
try kids’ found 
their tongues 
again. 

“Look at that 
sissy bobbed hair,” 
FA : ne said one. 
mea A “And socks, silk 

7a ¥ : ones too.” 

“And a little 
suit with ruffles 
onit. Be careful, 
don’t get dirty,” 

_ this with a hand- 
ful of dirt thrown 
in his direction. 

The tallest boy 
seemed to be 

thinking of a master phrase of torment, and now 
he had it. 

‘Little Bobby good clothes,” he began. “Little 
Bobby good clothes,” took up all the others, as they 
moved on. 

“Little Bobby good clothes, little Bobby good 
clothes,” they chorused as long as they were in sight 
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or hearing, and Robert had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that they kept it up much longer. He had been 
powerless to do one thing against these unexpected 
taunts. He stepped back into the garden, to find 
that the gardener and maid had begun frantically 
to look for him, but he experienced little satisfaction. 

All that day the taunting phrase, ‘Little Bobby 
good clothes,’ rang in his ears, and his teacher, 
Miss Perch, found him an exceedingly dull pupil. 
But that night, 
before he went 
to sleep, Robert 
found the day had 
not been all lost 
for him, for he 
had discovered 
what it was he 
wanted for his 
ninth birthday— 
a blue shirt and 
overalls. 

The first thing 
Robert did the 
next morning was 
to go to the win- 
dow to find out 
about the weather. 
It just suited his 
plans, for the sun 
was bright and 
warm. A maid, 
hearing him up, 
came in to assist 
with his ‘dressing. 

“Get out of here. 
I can dress my- 
self,” he exclaimed 
in the voice of the 
large boy of the 
‘country kids.’ 

‘Whatever is 
the matter with 
you, Robert Hey- 
ward? You didn’t 
use to act this way. 
Doyou want me to 
tell your father?’’ 

Robert didn’t, 
because it was 
from his father he 
expected to get his blue shirt and overalls, so he 
put up with the maid’s assistance. He hurried 
through breakfast and then the maid who thought 
he would stay with the gardener until time for 
school, left him. But the gardener never saw him 
that morning. He was back again beneath the tall 
bushes. He thought those ‘country kids’ would 
never come, for, though the sun was bright and 
warm, under the bushes in his present outfit it was 
quite shivery. 

Finally he heard them coming, and, with the air 
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of a conqueror, he stepped out into the road, clad 
only in his union suit. 

“Now, I haven’t on any good clothes,” yelled 
Robert, “‘and I dare you to call me little Bobby 
good clothes,” this last in the face of the largest 
boy. 

It took this boy a few moments to realize that he 
was being dared to fight, and then there was only 
one thing to do. Down went his dinner pail, and 
fists flew through 
the air. Robert 
had never had a 
fight before, but 
his smoldering 
wrath of the last 
twenty-four hours 
helped him now, 
while the larger 
boy had been too 
taken by surprise 
in the first place 
to do himself jus- 
tice, and now he 
tripped over his 
dinner pail and fell 
sprawling on the 
ground. 

“Now, will you 
call me little Bob- 
by good clothes?” 
yelled Robert, as 
though he were en- 
tirely responsible 
for his opponent’s 
fall. The little 
jury of ‘country 
kids,’ who had 
stood by, seemed 
to consider Robert 
victor too, though 
no audible sound 
was made. The 
fallen fighter was 
quick to sense 
public opinion, so, 
as he got up, brush- 
ing off his clothes, 
he said: “Aw, I 
was only joking 
when I called you 
that. I reckon I really didn’t mean it.” 

“Did you say your name was Robert?” asked 
one of the little girls. 

Robert nodded. 

Then all of them began telling their names, and 
moved on, calling back, ‘‘Good-bye Robert,” and 
Robert called back to each in turn until they 
disappeared over the hill—his friends. 

For the next two days it rained and Robert didn’t 
get a chance to see his new friends. These rainy 
days would have been a sore trial to him if it hadn’t 
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been that he was very busy begging his father, when 
he was home, for a blue shirt and overalls for his 
birthday. So far he hadn’t succeeded in getting a 
definite answer, only the more he asked the more 
his father threw back his head and the louder he 
laughed. This might be considered as good as 
promising, Robert thought. 

The evening before his 
birthday the skies showed 
signs of clearing, and Robert 
awoke to find his birthday 
as bright a spring day as 
ever dawned on earth. 

“I hope I get them. I 

hope I get them,” he said. 
over and over to himself, 
as he was getting dressed. 
Then he hurried down to 
breakfast. There a pile of 
packages awaited him, and 
Robert opened package after 
package but put them aside 
in silence. When he reached 
the end he turned to his 
father, while tears trembled 
in his eyes. ‘“ You didn’t get 
them,”’ he choked. 

“‘But you didn’t open 
this,” said his father, and 
pointed to a soft roll done 
up in store paper. And 
there they were, a regular 
shirt and overalls. 

“May I put them on and 
go down to the garden until 
school time?’’ asked Robert. 

“‘After breakfast,’’ assent- 
ed his father, and he was 
heard to chuckle. 

“The idea of his wanting 
such things,’’ sighed his 
mother, but she had seen the 
hurt look in her boy’s eyes 
when he thought he hadn’t 
received them, and said no 
more. | 

Out under the bushes 
again, clad in blue shirt and overalls, Robert waited, 
and later, with the assurance of one perfectly 
attired, stepped out into the path of his friends. 

The little army came to a sudden halt. Then 
one exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh! you are going to school?’ 

Robert hadn’t thought of such a thing, but then 
it was his birthday, so why not? Miss Perch could 
have a day off. 

‘*Why yes,” he answered quite readily, and join- 
ing the crowd, they marched on. 

Before they reached the schoolhouse Robert had 
decided quite a few things. If he could do this 
one morning, why not every morning, and if these 
‘country kids’ jeered at his name, why wouldn’t 
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the teacher also? He could give his name as 
Robert Addison. 

Miss Anna, the teacher, inspected the new pupil 
without surprise. 

“Do you intend to attend school for the rest of 
the term?”’ she questioned. 

“Yes, ma’m,” promptly answered Robert. 

“‘Have you some books 
or do your parents want 
the district to buy them?” 

“‘The district had better 
buy them,’’ quickly 
decided Robert, greatly 
relieved that there was 
another source from which 
to obtain his books. 

Miss Anna wrote all this 
down in a book while the 
rest of the pupils stood 
around her desk and took 
in all the facts, which 
somehow seemed to give 
the new pupil a little bet- 
ter standing. This being 
over, it was time for 
school to begin. 

Robert was so interested 
in hearing all the classes 
recite he could hardly do 
any work at all, and he 
found that Miss Anna 
could be very cross if 
lessons weren’t prepared. 
He felt a queer awe of her 
that he hadn’t had of 
Miss Perch. 

At noon, when the other 

children began getting 
their dinner pails, Robert 
realized what they were 
for and that he had no 
lunch. But as soon as 
the situation was discov- 
ered, there was a perfect 
chorus of, “‘I will give you 
some of mine, Robert.” 
And so Robert, who had 

always lived on a balanced ration, was given a cold 
boiled potato, a sausage between huge slices of rye 
bread, and from the little girl he admired the most, 
a hard boiled egg. They all drank out of the same 
water bucket, using the same dipper, and never 
had food tasted so good to Robert. 

During the afternoon Robert’s seatmate, Tommy 
Jones, seemed to give Miss Anna untold annoyance. 
She had to speak to him repeatedly. He whispered, 
teased the little girl in front of him and blew paper 
wads through a tube at the ceiling. Finally Miss 
Anna descended upon him. While Robert sat 
quaking, she took Tommy Jones by the shoulders, 
and shook him gently. The shaking quickly ceased 

(Continued on page 178) 
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the Shoe Tree that grows near the little 
village of Quaink, the Quainkers had to 
learn to make their own shoes, instead of growing 
them. And such funny looking feet you never saw! 
Mr. Schumaker, who was the first shoemaker in 
Quaink, of course knew very little about the bus- 
iness itself—he hadn’t needed to as long as the 
Shoe Tree blossomed! Why 
try to make anything when 
it can be grown? Wouldn’t 
we have a terrible time try- 
ing to set all the seeds in 
nice, neat, straight rows if 
we were trying to make a 
watermelon, for instance. 
And imagine trying to im- 
prove upon the flavor of the 
grown kind! 

Then, for the first few 
months, while the Quainkers 
limped around in pigeon-toed 
shoes, left-handed boots, 
and bow-legged rubbers, they 
began to realize that it didn’t 
pay to anger Fadd, the Fool- 
ish Giant, who had been the 
cause of all the trouble. 

Fadd was a very stupid 
old person who had to be j 
treated like a great big ay, 
child. Perhaps, the Quain- iB 
kers would not have been 
even the least bit afraid of 
him if he had been a little smaller, but what can 
you do with anyone who has feet as large as 
a bass violin, hands like hay-forks, and a 
mouth so big that a whole roast turkey would 
hardly fill one tooth? He certainly deserves respect, 
at least! 

So whenever the Quainkers went by the road 
that leads to the ugly, crumbly castle where 
Fadd lives, they would raise their right eyebrow 

and whisper, “Ssh! We mustn’t make 
the Giant cross, or he’ll stamp his feet 
and bite his thumbs and do something 
worse than pulling up the Shoe Tree!” 
“What could be worse than that, 


A FTER Fadd, the Foolish Giant, had uprooted 
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Mother?” asked little Sugar, the grocer’s daughter, 
as she and her mother sneaked quickly across the 
road that leads to the castle, one day. ‘What 
else is there left that he could destroy?” 

“Oh, lots of things, Sugar sweet,” answered her 
mother gravely. “How we should miss it if 
anything happened to the Hot Coffee Spring! 
What would you do if you couldn’t go to Lamp 

Lane and play in the Lamp 
Shade on hot, sunny days? 
Why, how could we even 
get along without the old 
Bored Walk, who is 80 
annoyed when he has to 
listen to any voice but his 
own, but who tells us 
such delightful brand new 
stories every evening at 
seven o'clock?” 

“I guess I could spare 
’most any of them,” said 
Sugar, kicking a pebble 
ahead of her as she ran 
along beside her mother. 
“Except maybe the Bored 
Walk.” 

The Bored Walk, you see, 
was a pleasant promenade 
where everybody strolled. 
For years it had had to 
listen to every word that was 
said on it, until it grew 
so tired of hearing the 
Quainker men wonder if it 

was going to rain tomorrow, and the Quainker 
women saying, “Don’t do that!’’ to the Quainker 
children, and the Quainker lovers saying the same old 
things every moonlight night, that it finally assumed 
a wearied expression, answered ‘‘Ho hum!”’ whenever 
anyone spoke to it, and so became known as the Bored 
Walk. No one would have liked it, because it was 
so cynical, except that every evening at seven 
o’clock it told stories! All the children in Quaink 
would come and sit on it in a long row and 
kick their heels against it, and then the 
Bored Walk would begin to talk, and oh! 
the wonderful tales and stories it would 
tell—a brand new one every night! No 





wonder Sugar didn’t want any- 
thing to happen to the Bored 
Walk! 

One day Sugar was playing 
with her brother, Salt, and 
with Loaf and Bun, the baker’s 
boys. Loaf was a lazy, good- 
natured fellow, and Bun was 
fat and jolly, and they were ideal playmates for the 
grocer’s children. But this afternoon Bun was 
cross. He must have been eating too many cream 
puffs or peach tarts for before they had been 
playing long, he and Salt were saying dreadfully 
mean things to each other. 

““You’re not so much!”’ Bun growled. 

“I’m better than you are,’”’ answered Salt hotly, 
“And a dozen times braver!” 

“Brave? Ho ho!’ laughed Bun. “You're scared 
of everything. You’d run from your own shadow.” 

At this Salt became very angry and demanded, 
“Prove it! What am I scared of?” 

“Everything!” shouted Bun. 

“‘Nothing!”’ yelled Salt. 

“T’ll bet Glo-glo, my Fire-dog, that I could tell 
you something you’re afraid of.”’ 

At this, the other children grew very much excited, 
because Bun’s Fire-dog was a most wonderful and 
valuable animal. It slept in the fireplace, but in 
the daytime it ran around outside and did all 
kinds of tricks. It brushed the children’s hair in 
the morning with its tail, 
and polished their shoes 
with its tongue, and oh, 
lots of things! Why, any 
boy would like to own that 
kind of a dog. 

“All right, I’ll betcha 
you can’t tell me anything 
I’m afraid of,’’ Salt de- 
clared. 

Bun thought quickly of 
all the scariest things he 
knew. Ah! he had it; 
he himself even shivered 
to think about it! “I'll 
bet you are scared to go 
all the way up to the 
castle of Fadd, the Fool- 
ish Giant, and talk to him, 
and—and tell 
him to come sit 
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on the Bored Walk with us 
to-night!” 

Whee! That was a terrible 
thing indeed. Even lazy Loaf 
held his breath to see what Salt 
would say to that. But Salt 
was too angry to be afraid. 

“All right, you old Bun,” he 
said, “I'll tell him—and he’ll come—and you'll be 
so scared yourself that you'll run off the Bored 
Walk, and Glo-glo the Fire-dog will be mine.” 

Well, of course, when it had gone that far, how 
could Salt turn back? Before he knew it, the bet 
was settled, and he was marching angrily up the 
road to the ugly, crumbly castle, while the other 
children hid behind trees on the roadside to see if 
he really would go. 

Before many steps Salt began to realize what a 
fearsome thing he was doing, and suddenly he felt 
his cap rising on his head, and knew that his hair 
was standing right up on end from fright. But oh 
my! he couldn’t turn back now and have Bun 
laugh at him. And besides, there was Glo-glo, 
the Fire-dog. How he had always wanted to own him! 

But as he rounded the first bend in the road, 
Salt’s knees began to knock so hard that he just 
had to sit down and give them a rest. He couldn't 
go.on. Why, what would he say if he did meet 
the giant? But no, he couldn’t go back either. 
Oh dear, oh dear! Salt’s knees began knocking again. 

Salt was really a brave 
boy, and every time he 

. thought of having Glo- 
-glo for his very own, he 
went a few steps farther. 

Then he would catch a 

glimpse of Fadd’s dark 

castle and would have 
to sit down and shiver. 

And so, for about an 

hour, he went on, stop- 

ping every few steps to 
remember how scared he 
was. 

But horrors! All of a 
sudden he heard a great, 
huge “thump, thump— 
thump, thump” and the 
ground began to shake 
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under him. Do you know 
what it was? Yes, Salt did 
too: it was Fadd, the Fool- 
ish Giant, coming down the 
road! The poor little boy 
tried to run, but he just 
couldn’t move—couldn’t 
budge! He closed his eyes, 
and the terrible, thumpy 
footsteps came nearer and 
nearer—nearer and nearer— 

They stopped suddenly, 
and Salt expected to find 
himself chewed to little bits 
in a second. Instead, he 
heard a great, booming voice 
say, “Ha!” and again ‘“‘Ha!” 

And then with horror he 
found himself picked up by 
the seat of his pants, and 
opening his eyes, he saw that 
Fadd, the Foolish Giant, 
was holding him up in his 
fingers and grinning a huge, silly grin at him. 

“What do you want?” he roared cheerfully. 

“Glub, blub,”’ was all that Salt could say. 

“T don’t understand that; talk Quainker, please.” 

““B-b-b-bored Walk,” the boy finally stammered. 

““B-b-b-bored Walk?” the giant repeated. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what about it?’ 

Salt was nearly dead from fright, but he thought 
he might as well die all at once, so he said, 

“Oh—why—come s-s-sit on it!” 

Now Fadd was just foolish enough to think he 
had to do anything that anyone suggested, so 
without asking why, and without letting go of the 
seat of Salt’s trousers, he thumped and galumped 
down the road to the village of Quaink, dangling 
the boy from his fingers as you might hold a mouse 
by the tail. 

Sugar and Loaf and Bun, when they had seen 
their playmate disappear around the bend in the 
road, rushed frantically back to the town, and 
gathering all the children together on the Bored 
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Walk, they were jabbering 
excitedly about the terrible 
thing that had happened. 
They had just decided to 
tell their parents all about 
it when—thump-thump, ka- 
thump-thump, here came the 
giant! ° 

With a shriek they darted 
off to hide—all but Bun, 
who was so terrified that 
he sat right still with his 
mouth open. 

The Bored Walk, who had 
been saying “Ho hum’’ for 
sO Many years, simply be- 
cause nothing interested it 
any more, looked up and 
saw a strange sight—great, 
huge Fadd carrying a little, 
scared boy carefully by the 
seat of his pants. And then, 
setting him gently down on 

the Bored Walk beside him, he grinned and looked 
sheepish awhile, and never even thought of doing 
any of the dreadful things that giants are supposed 
to do! Finally, he asked, “Now what?” 

When Salt saw that he was still alive and whole, 
and sitting beside Fadd himself, he had just courage 
enough to say, ““Th-that’s all. Oh-ah-thank you.” 

And Fadd, looking foolisher than ever, lumbered 
off, wondering what it was all about. 

“You did bring him!” whispered Bun solemnly. 

“You didn’t run!”’ breathed Salt awesomely. 

“Yes, but I was scared!’’ 

“Yes, but I was, too!” 

“Then let’s both keep the dog part of the time!” 
And arm in arm they went off to look at Glo-glo. 

But the whole sight had been too much for the 
Bored Walk. Forgetting how bored it was supposed 
to be, it burst out laughing, and giggled for days 
afterward. And now, instead of saying “Ho hum” 
when it listens to people talk, it lies there and 
chuckles over the memory of the big giant and the 
little boy, each afraid of each other. And the 
Quainkers who are out walking get jounced up and 

down from the chuckles! 

They’ll have to make the 

walk out of cement soon, 

so it will be steadier. 
Besides, it is really not 
Bored Walk any longer! 
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FAIRWOOD 


FOR YOUR BOY 


CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, _ ee, in the famous Tra- 
verse Bay re; 

Roys trom 3-18, well recommended, will be 
accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 

8th SEASON 


Illustrated booklet free on request. 


WHat Glorious good times the 
short phrase suggests! 

To Children it means a few 
happy weeks at one of the natural 
playgrounds of America. Weeks 
that fill them with health and the 
joy of living. 

To parents it means the wisest 
solution of a problem—a place 
where their children will develop 
robust health, maturity and firm- 
ness of character, and unalloyed 
happiness. 

But first comes the important 
question for mothers and fathers 
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CAMP 
NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 
Baldwin, 
Mich. 


Every girl receives 
the Director's per- 
sonal attention. 
xpert councilors 
Horseback Riding, 
Water Sports, 
= i a Resident 


Eight week season beginning ene 30. 
IUustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 
39 Fitch Place, 8. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


anne © ee Stoceaeee Oe mates: to solve—the selection of the right 
camp. It must fulfill their child- 


ren’s expectations, and their own. 


THE ONEKA CAMPS 


Ghe Pennsylvania Camps for Girls 


In the Pocono Mountains. Nine- The CHILD LIFE Camp Service, 
teenth season. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest by furnishing the information at its 
W. Sipple, Directors, 350 West Duval disposal, is aiding a great many 
Street, Germantown, Pa. parents to make careful selection of 
the right camps for their children. 
If you are undecided about a camp 
to which to send yours, we are sure 
our Service will be helpful. 


FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
from main camp. Juniors 
12to14; Seniors, 15to17., 
Completely equipped; spe- 
cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 
Complete information on 
request 


OUR SERVICE 








Peter ~ camp for Deafened children 


“You believe in Fairies” at Peter Pan Cam _ 
the Pine Woods of Lake Ronkokoma. I..I., 
A Happy life = 12 Deaf Children, with canine 
ienced supervision, Teachers of the dea’ 
Every hike an object lesson — oral ceeremnttna: Address 


All land and water sports, Rythmn, Dancing E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, D or 


Bookie’ dress (Miss) ROSEMARY R. CLEARY 
CAMP SERVICE 
CHILD LIFE 


362-9th St. — Tele., Shore Road 3331 = Brooklyn, N. Y. 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


Barnes Hospital St. Louis, Missouri 





CAMP WINNEPE A CAMP FOR GIRLS 
FOR BOYS Feurgeonth y un ye On Springstead Lakes, Wis. 
visions 
ee Tro months of vious fp apd 
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CAMP MICHIGAMME 


For Girls 8-20 years. Lake Michigamme, Mich. 


At Camp Michigamme, the physical, the 


Pleasure attention. Write for booklet. 
ER L. THOMAS, Director 


HOM 
1304 29th St., North Birmingham, Ala. 


Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, a MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 
A UNIQUE camp planned exclusively for 


the younger children. Limited enroll- 
ment. Girls three to fourteen, boys three to ten. 


Illustrated booklet of information sent on request 
Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, ~ - St. Charles, Ill. 
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HE sun is the best friend the garden has, and 
in the early spring its light stirs every 
gardener and every plant and every seed, 

no matter whether they live in a warm country or 
where the ground is still frozen. That’s what makes 
the first of March the most exciting time there is! 
The whole growing year is ahead of us, no matter 
where we live, 
and we are full 
of hopes and 
plans for what 
we are going to 
do. 

It’s always so 
important 
deciding things, 
and March is 
the most decid- 
ing-ly month. 
We must decide 
where we can 
have our posy 
patch, what we 
shall grow and 
where we shall 
buy our seeds. 

Seed cata- 
logues are more 
interesting than 
most cata- 
logues. They 
tell you how to 
plant and how 
to grow seeds, 
and describe 
everything so 
glowingly that 
you want some 
of all the seeds listed. So you must be sure and 
make your list carefully! 

If this is our first garden, let’s ask the grown-ups 
to give us a piece of ground that has been used as 
a garden at least a year. There are so many things 
to learn that, if we cannot begin with good ground, 
we may soon be discouraged. If you live where the 


ground is never frozen you can plant seeds right out 
in the garden, even as early as the first of March. 





Conducted by LOUISE S. 








But if you live where the ground freezes you must 
plant the seeds of tender plants in a box in a sunny 
window, and after they have grown to sturdy little 
plants, set them out in the garden. 

I think it is always wise to ask for help in spading 
our garden, for the spading must be deep and 
thorough, and it must be raked very smooth. We 
can help some, 
and, when the 
ground is 
ready, we can 
do all the rest 
ourselves, so it 
will be truly our 
garden. 

Let’s divide 
our plat into 
four equalparts, 
making two 
paths that cross 
each other. 
The word 
“garden’’ 
means en- 
closure, some- 
thing you go in- 
to, and if you 
have two cross- 
ing paths and 
four equal beds, 
you have a 
center, and that 
makes you feel 
that you are 
truly in a 
garden. Then 
you can reach 
each plant more 
The path can be just a tiny 


easily to care for it. 
one with just enough room for us to walk in. 
Now let’s take a galvanized iron ice-box pan and 


paint the inside with dark blue paint. We really 
should put on three coats of paint, waiting patiently 
for each coat to dry before we put on the next. 
When the last coat is dry, we must dig a hole as 
large and as deep as the pan—right in the very 
middle of our garden—and put our pan in it so 


(Continued on page 177) 


WHAT HAPPENED 
BEFORE 


The first day she moves from 
New York into her new home at Cedarcrest, a New England 
village. Alma Burton feels rather strange. She goes out and 
sits on the back fence, looking next door at a queer-looking house 
and garden, occupied by two prim old ladies, and around the 
corner at a mussed-up jolly back yard belonging to a whole 
family of happy-go-lucky children. A ten-year-old boy, who 
looks like a cherub, but doesn’t act like one, comes over and 
introduces himself as Angel Moffat, alias Theodore. He tells 
her about his little brothers, nicknamed Castor and Pollux, 
about twelve-year-old Alice Ann, who makes so much brown 
sugar candy that they call her Penoochia, about his tidy big 
sister they call Pearline, and about Miss Phoebe and Miss 
Euphemia Cady. The last two are Alma’s prim neighbors next 
door whom nobody seems to know, whose stone fountain Angel 
calls Skeezix and is fond of bombarding, and whose home seems 
to be wrapped in mystery. “Nobody ever goes there,’”’ he says, 
“or is allowed to go into the house if they do.” 
While they are talking together, a laughing 
curly-haired girl of Alma’s own age comes 
over and holds out a sticky, welcoming hand. 
And Alma somehow knows right away that 
she and Penoochia are going to be good 
friends. Pretty soon they begin talking 
about the mystery connected with the strange 
old ladies next door. Why are they so 
unneighborly looking? Why will they never 
leave the house together except one day a 
year? Not a desire to pry, but a real desire 
to help makes the girls start their secret 
H. T. C. C.—Help the Cadys Club. That 
very afternoon they see Miss Euphemia and 
Miss Phoebe tottering along in a frightened 
way and feel they are in more trouble. And 
that very night Alma wakens and sees two 
heavily-veiled women come from the Cady 
home, tiptoe down the walk and out of their 
gate, then slip away down the street in the 
darkness and disappear. The next day they 
return, but this is not the end of the mystery. 
That same night Alma is awakened by a ter- 
rible racket which proves to be a machine that 
has stopped in front of the Cady house. The 
girls begin wearing badges on which are 
embroidered the letters H. T. C. C. and 
Angel’s curiosity is aroused. But they soon 
forget his teasing when they happen to read . 
a “‘personal’”’ among the classified adver- 
tisements of a New York newspaper, which 
asks for information about Euphemia, Phoebe 
and Shirley Cady. 


JUST AROUND OUR CORNER. 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Author of ‘‘The Boarded Up House,” ‘‘ Melissa-Across-the-Fence,” 
“The Girl Next Door,” ‘‘When a Cobbler Ruled a King,” etc. 
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The message is signed Philo. 

While the girls are puzzling 
over this, Angel accidentally reads 
it too, and becomes a very active 
member of the club. Tucked in the center of a bunch of wild 
flowers they send the “personal” to the Cady sisters. Then 
Miss Euphemia goes to New York alone and Miss Phoebe is 
found in her garden alone, suffering from some severe shock. 
When the girls help her to her door, they are astonished to 
discover jackstones rolling from her pocket. Miss Phoebe, 
although she does not invite her into the house, lets Alma run 
errands for her, and. puzzles her by ordering such things as 
peppermint sticks and pinwheel paper! On the fourth day 
Alma sees a hand in one of the Cady windows beckoning fran- 
tically to her, and pointing towards the kitchen door. This 
door opens wide at her knock and Alma nearly falls backward 
off the steps at what she sees within. For it is not Miss Phoebe 
who answers that knock. Nor is it Miss Euphemia! 

It is Shirley, the pretty little black-haired niece of the Cady 
sisters, who is as much mystified by the strange behavior of her 
aunts as are the members of the H. T. C. C. 
She confesses to Alma that she had lived 
with a Mrs. Simmons ever since she could 
remember and that she had not even 
known she had two aunts until they had 
come for her a few days before. Miss 
Euphemia had acted very strangely and 
had left suddenly without a word of 
explanation. This has so shocked and 
grieved Miss Phoebe that she is unable 
to leave her bed and, as Shirley knows 
nothing of housework or cooking, the old 
lady is forced to call on Alma to help 
them out. Alma knows too little of 
housework to be of much assistance but 
gets Miss Phoebe’s consent to bring in 
Penoochia and Angel to help her. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME CURIOUS 
DISCOVERIES 


F COURSE, they were 
() waiting for me, Penoochia 

and Angel, with the great- 
est impatience, and demanded 
that I tell them the whole thing 
at once. But I didn’t have time 
to do anything but pant. 
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“Come right with me at once—over to the Cady 
house. You mustn’t come upstairs— at least Angel 
mustn’t—but we've all got to help. Penoochia, 
you’ve got to cook and Angel must get up some 
coal from the cellar—and do what I tell you. And 
if I have any time, I’ll explain all about it later.” 

Angel only exclaimed, ‘‘Gee Whillikens!’”’ and 
Penoochia said nothing at all and we crept out and 
over the fence and got into the Cady house without 
anyone seeing us, especially Pearline. Castor and 
Pollux were crazy to come out with us, but Angel 
sent them up to his room to get his favorite bean- 
shooter out from under his mattress where he 
usually hid it, and before they got back we’d gone. 

It was certainly the queerest morning I’ve ever 
spent—or any of the rest of us, either. Angel 
brought up coal and wood and started a fire in the 
big old kitchen range, and Penoochia found some 
oatmeal, cooked it and made some tea, and I fixed a 
couple of trays the 
best I could and 
carried one of them 
up to Miss Phoebe 
and the other to 
Shirley. While we 
were doing these 
things I told the 
others all I’d seen 
and heard that 
morning and we 
racked our brains 
to imagine who the 
little girl could be 
and what it was 
all about, anyway. 

“I’m just crazy 
to see Shirley,”’ de- 
clared Penoochia. 
“Can’t you take 
me up to her right 
now, Alma, and 
I'll help entertain 
her.” 

“We can’t do 
that just yet,” I 
answered, ‘‘be- 
cause Miss Phoebe 
told me she’d like 
to have us dust 
the rooms down 
here and tidy 
thingsup. Shesaid 
it made her very nervous to know the dusting was 
not done every day. And Angel is to bring up 
potatoes from the cellar and peel them for lunch.” 

It was the queerest thing to be working around 
this way in a perfectly strange house that we’d 
never supposed we’d be allowed so much as the 
faintest glimpse of! And here was Angel, whom 
Pearline could scarcely ever even bribe with unlimited 
buns and pie to do a little errand for her, meekly 
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carrying around coal and peeling potatoes for the 
old lady who had always been his worst enemy— 
and doing it cheerfully too! Penoochia and I 
giggled and giggled over our dusting, at the thought - 
of it. If Pearline could only see him now! 

“There isn’t a speck of dust in this place anyhow,” 
complained Penoochia, “‘and I don’t see why we 
need to waste our time at dusting when we could 
be upstairs with Shirley. If I don’t see her soon, 
I’l—I’1l burst!’ 

““We’re nearly done now,” I said. ‘“‘Let’s finish 
it and then we can go up. I asked Miss Phoebe if 
we could go and play with Shirley a while. She 
didn’t like the idea of you doing it, at first, but 
finally she said we could if you would be very quiet 
and not do any shouting or yelling!” 

Penoochia giggled. “It’s quite plain to see what 
she thinks of me,”’ she said. ‘“‘Imagine me shouting 
and yelling up in a strange bedroom. Now if it 

were Angel —!” 
l any ( Bod But we couldn’t 
\ | 


even imagine 

Angel doing a 
\¢ thing like that, so 
; 19 | we tiptoed softly 
upstairs and I 
led Penoochia to 
Shirley’s room and 
introduced them. 

Shirley was sit- 
ting on the floor 
playing jackstones 
and she said: “I 
don’t know why 
Aunt Phoebe in- 
sists on my stay- 
ing up here nearly 
all the time. I’ve 
hardly been al- 
lowed downstairs 
since I got here, 
and I’m so tired 
of it. Let’s play 
ticktacktoe. 
There’s paper and 
pencil over on that 
table.” 

We played the 
game of ticktack- 
toe for a long while 
and Penoochia lost 
out the most, for 
she never was good at games of this sort. And all 
the while we were both wondering and wondering 
how we could get Shirley to talk about herself and 
tell us how she ever got here. But by and by she 
gave us the opening, herself. 

“I wish you’d tell me, girls,” she began, “if you 
don’t mind, something about this place and these 
two aunts. It seems so strange to me the way 
it has all happened—my being here and the way I 
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came, and not having known them. And somehow 
I can’t seem to get brave enough to ask them any 
questions.” 

“I’m afraid we haven’t much to tell,’”’ I said, 
“‘for Miss Phoebe and Miss Euphemia are as much 
of a mystery to us as they seem to be to you.” But 
I told her all I could of what we did know about 
them and the way 
they lived and 
acted. Then I 
said, ‘‘But won’t 
you tell us, Shirley, 
something about 
yourself?”’ 

‘*Well, I’ve 
lived all my life, 
as long as I can 
ever remember,” 
began Shirley, 
‘‘with a nice 
woman in Boston 
named Mrs. Sim- 
mons. She was 
awfully good and 
kind to me. I 
don’t know why 
she was taking 
care of me. I 
didn’t belong to 
her and wasn’t 
any relative. I 
asked her about it 
once and she said 
I had been left in 
her care—that she 
was paid to do it. 
But she wouldn’t 
tell me who paid 
her or even what 
my right last name 
was. She said she’d been told to call me Shirley 
Brown, and that’s all there was to it. I went to 
school in Boston and was going to graduate next 
year, when — all this happen 

“IT know!”’ cried Penoochia. “It was the Cady 
sisters who were paying to have you live with 
Mrs. Simmons.” 

“‘T don’t think it was,”’ declared Shirley, “‘ because 
when they appeared there a week ago—or whenever 
it was—Mrs. Simmons didn’t seem to know them. 
They went off into another room with Mrs. Simmons 
and talked a long, long while and finally went away 
without saying anything much to me. And then I 
was astonished next day to be packed all up by 
Mrs. Simmons and taken on a long train trip and 
brought here very, very late at night in a taxicab 
and left with the Cady sisters. I don’t think we got 


out of the train at this station, but at one a long 
way off, for we drove most an hour in the taxi. 
Mrs. Simmons went back in it, to wait for a return 
train to Boston.” 
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‘‘Then what happened next morning?” I asked 
breathlessly. 

“They put me to bed that night, without any 
explanations at all,” went on Shirley, ‘‘and next 
morning Miss—I mean Auni Phoebe told me they 
had adopted me now and were going to take care 
of me and bring me up, but that they had very 
strict rules and 
that I must obey 
them very care- 
fully or we would 
not geton together. 
I felt very sad and 
lonely at leaving 
kind Mrs. Sim- 
mons who had 
always been so 
nice to me and 
living with these 
queer ladies 
whom I didn’t 
know at all. I 
guess I cried a 
good deal that day 
and it must have 
made Miss Phoebe 
feel bad, for she 
went out that 
afternoon and 
bought me some 
jackstones. And 
every day she has 
always brought me 
something — lolli- 
‘pops or that sort 
of thing. I think 
she has a very 
kind heart, but I 
do wonder why 
she wanted me 
here or how she ever knew about me anyhow.” 

We wondered, too, but we hadn’t the slightest 
explanation to it all, any more than Shirley, and 
what she had told us only seemed to make matters 
more twisted than ever. 

“But I feel lots better since I know you girls,” 
said Shirley, ‘and if you’ll only come in a lot and 
keep me company, I’ll manage to be quite happy.” 

“We'll certainly come in as much as we can,” 
replied Penoochia, “‘but after Miss Phoebe gets 
better, I don’t believe she will let us in any more. 
She never has before, you know.” 

This was bad news for Shirley but she only said 
very cheerfully, ‘Well, we'll wait till that time 
comes. Who knows?” And just then Miss Phoebe 
rang the bell that she’d had me place by her side 
in case she wanted anything. 

I rushed into the room a little later with another 
surprise for them. ‘“‘Miss Phoebe is up and walk- 
ing around,” I cried. ‘‘When I went into her room 
I found her trying to walk around, holding on to 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bunny Hiker 


Mr. and Mrs Ducky Hiker 


Toy Kraft Toys for Easter Joys! 


HAT a happy Easter morn it will be for 
those fortunate children who are greeted 
by one of these darling joy-bringers. 

There are Mr. and Mrs. Bunny Hiker and their 
quaint neighbors Mr. and Mrs. Ducky Hiker, all 
so spick and span in their bright colored suits, 
ready to take their places with the very best in 
the Easter church parade. 

Then see the cute Bunny and Chick Kandy- 
Kraft toys pictured below. 

These are made so that dainty candy surprises 


may be hidden in a snug little nest, to be revealed 
when the top is opened. 

All of these toys are of the original “‘Duck Art” 
line created by the Toy Kraft company. 

They are strongly constructed of solid wood, 
and artistically finished with high grade, genuine 
enamel colors applied by hand—the loving work 
of real artists. 

If your dealer does not have them, we will mail 
these toys to any address, carefully packed for 
$1.00 a pair, cash or money order. 


THE TOY KRAFT COMPANY 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Kandy-Kraft 
Toys With Lids 
Open Showing 
Space for Candy 
‘‘Nest” 


Price $1.00 


per pair 
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Now they have glowing health 


as children should 


Underweight, pallor, poor ap- 
petite—usual signs of malnutrition 
—corrected with the regular 
use of this simple health food. 


HIN, nervous boys, easily 
| tired, out of school often 
with colds—girls who were 
sallow, rundown, listless—built 
up to normal weight in a short 
time, with healthy color, splen- 
did appetite and all the glow and 
vitality growing children ought 
to have. 

Parents every day are accom- 
plishing this wonderful change 
in their children’s health simply 
by following a common sense 
home program of good habits, 
correct diet, and a regular daily 
feeding of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 

They have recognized the fact 
that their children were actually 
undernourished—an alarmingly 
common condition among grow- 
ing children—and are taking 
this effective means of overcom- 
ing it. 

You can do the same thing for 
your own children with this health 
program that has literally ‘made 
over’ so many other children. 


It consists of just five things: 


C1) Regular weighing—the 
surest index of health. Remem- 
ber—something is wrong with 
the child who does not gain. 


(2) Examination by a doctor to 
discover and 
remedy any pos- 
sible organic 
defects, such as 


bad teeth, disqgsed tonsils, 
etc. 


(3) Good health habits—plenty 
of fresh air, sleep, baths, regu- 
lar bowel movements, etc. 


(4) A well-balanced diet of 
whole milk, cereals, fruit, 
vegetables, a little meat, and 
in addition 


(5) A daily supplementary feed- 
ing of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, 


Eagle Brand has proved of 
great value as a special food to 
build up children’s weight and 
health—for a very good reason. 
It is the finest country milk—an 
almost complete food in itself— 
rich in the properties that build 
bone and muscle, and with the 
essential vitamins, too. Com- 
bined with sugar—an excellent 
source of extra energy—in a way 
that makes it easier to digest 
and assimilate. Eagle Brand is 
not a substitute for whole milk 
—it supplements it and provides 
extra calories in the diet. 

The most convenient way to 
serve Eagle Brand is as a drink 
between meals—2 tablespoonfuls 
diluted in 24 cup ofcold water. 
Or it can be spread plain on bread 
or crackers (have the child drink 

more water in this 
case) — poured 
over cereal or 
fruit—made up 


**Better able to fight off colds’’ 


“My little girl Katherine is more play- 
ful and much more willing torun small 
errands than she was a few weeks ago. 
She also seems stronger and more rug- 
ged—better able to fight off colds than 
she was before she took Eagle Brand. 
She has gained 7 pounds.""—Mr. James 
McCue, Chateaugay, New York. 


‘*Improved wonderfully in 
school work’’ 


Herbert Gray, a 9-year-old boy in 
Bedford, Va., was (according to his 
teacher) “‘a fretful, nervous, pallid 
little boy before starting on Eagle 
Brand — 16 pounds under normal 
weight.”” After drinking Eagle Brand 
every day for three months, Herbert 
gained 1314 pounds—bringing him al- 
most up to normal—and ** became won- 
derfully improved physically and of 
course mentally, as his school work 
showed.” 


**She has bloomed out 
like a rose’’ 


Annie Woodard is a 12-year-old girl 
in Clifton, Texas, who last winter 
weighed only 73 pounds—22 pounds 
below the normal weight for her 
height and age. In March she started 
drinking Eagle Brand regularly and 
conscientiously. In six weeks she had 
reached normal weight. Her teacher, 
Mrs. Betty S. Smith, who cooperated 
with her, says, “Annie was pale and 
thin when she began. But now she has 
bloomed out like a rose with pink clear 
skin and bright eyes.”” 


C Lov Abe 2 


into custards, egg nogs, and 
other simple dishes. 

Read about these children who 
have made such striking gains in 
weight and health. The secret of 
their success is that they have 
had Eagle Brand every day, week 
in and week out, as regularly as 
their other meals. You cannot 


hope to get results by giving it 


to your children only ‘‘now and 
then.’’ Dg not miss a day. Regu- 
larity means everything. 


3 Little Books 


on child health give informa- 
tion about children’s diet, with 
interesting menus, recipes, cal- 
ory tables, etc. Also detailed in- 
structions about a health pro- 
gram, official height and weight 
charts, general health rules, ad- 
vice on adolescence—all written 
in simple, readable form. 100,000 
other mothers are using these 
books. Send for your free set 
today. The Borden Company, 827 
Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
827 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of the 3 Little Books. 
fhe MOOLESCENT Ch 
“ter 'Yrd Name ..... 
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O YOU liked baking? And 
S the muffins turned out 
beautifully! Of course they 
would! You’re getting to be 
experienced cooks now, I assure 
you. If you will look back over your notebooks, 
you will find that you have learned to prepare 
twelve different kinds of food. And hasn’t it been 
fun? The kind of food we eat does much to make 
our bodies strong and vigorous, so it 
is important that every one, girls, 
boys and grown-ups, should under- 
stand about food preparation— you 
can’t learn too young! 

Ellen writes us to say that her muf- 
fins were fine, but as her father was 
away on business and only her 
mother and herself were at home, 
twelve muffins were too many (even 
though they were awfully good) and 
what should she do? And by the 
same mail, Dick writes to say that 
twelve were not nearly enough be- 
cause there are six 
in his family and 
every person 
wanted at least 
three muffins. 

Next time Dick 
bakes, he can take 
twice of every- 
thing in the recipe 
and he will have 
plenty for all. Or 
if he thinks twice 
is too much, he can 
take half again of 
each thingand make 
eighteen muffins. 

If he does that, he 
should take two 
small eggs instead 
of the one big one 
the recipe calls for. 

But what shall 
Ellen do? She can’t really take half an egg—eggs 
don’t measure that way! She can make the muffins 
recipe exactly as printed. Fill six rings with muffin 
dough and put themintheoven. This will leave half 
her dough in the mixing bowl. Tothishalfshecan add: 

4 cupful of sugar 
4 teaspoonful vanilla flavoring 


LESSON No. 13 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of * “Cooking Without Mother's Help, ‘ unior 
Cook Book, “Sewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 
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\4 cupful of butter, creamed or melted, 
¥% cupful nut meats or raisins. 

Beat till smooth. Drop into muffin 
tings and bake like muffins. 


This will make six delicious 
little cakes for dessert at dinner. Or they will keep 
till luncheon the next day if Ellen prefers. Isn’t 
that a fine plan? To make both muffins and cakes 
almost from one dough! 

But we mustn’t talk too long 
about baking, for this month 
we are having a fruit lesson. 
You know this is the time of 
year when people are apt to 
forget to eat enough fruit. It’s 
sort of stormy outside. Pies and 
puddings are so good, and hot 
things are what we get used to 
during the long winter. We 
almost forget how fine fruit 
can taste and how important 
it is that we eat plenty of it. 
So we are going to make a fruit 
dish that can be used for a 

dressy Sunday 
breakfast or for 
dessert at dinner 
or luncheon. And 
because the dish is 
so very good, we 
will. call it AM- 
BROSIA. You 
know in fairy tales 
that is the name of 
the food kings and 
queens and princes 
always eat. 
= To make am- 
— brosia, you must 
rat | use four kinds of 
fruit, and three of 
ly the four kindsmust 
be juicy so you will 
have plenty of 
liquid. You must 
have at least one more fruit for a garnish—two would 
be still prettier. How many kinds of fruit can you 
name? Apples, oranges, grapefruit, bananas, dates, 
cherries, coconut, pears, peaches, apricots, we can 
think of easily. Plums and all sorts of berries are 
fruits, but they are not quite as fine for ambrosia as 
the others, so I would not use them unless I could 
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“Mother, look, We 
Made It With Our 


Mother Goose Drawing Box’’ 


UCH fun as boys and girls have drawing 

with their Mother Goose Drawing Box! 
And these wonderful new drawing boxes have 
been made with one idea in mind—to keep 
the children busy and happy. 


Mother Goose Drawing box consists of 36 
sticks of various colored ‘‘Old Faithful” wax 
crayons; 32 attractive pictures for coloring; 6 
colored stencils and a supply of drawing paper. 


Children find hours of entertainment in the 
special $1.00 box. 


Because of its splendid educational value also, 
parents give these sets to their children all 
the year round. And, because of the fun and 
indoor sport it affords boys and girls, a 
Mother Goose Drawing Box in the home 


gives mother a vacation from the eternal— - 


‘‘Mother, what can I do next?” 


Mother Goose 
Drawing set comes 
in a beautiful color- 
ed box. Send $1.00 
today with coupon 
below. 


We also manufacture a 
complete line of water color 
sets, painting outfits, etc. 


JHE AMERIEAN (}*) CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO NEW YORK 


"Oe Fen 


gend 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me boxes of “‘The Mother 
Goose Drawing Box” as described above. I am 
enclosing $1.00 for each box. 


> 
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not get four fruits from the first list. Always use 
at least one, and better, two, raw fruits. Nuts are 
a kind of fruit too—they grow on trees; and they 
make a fine garnish even though we do not usually 
think of them as fruit. 


AMBROSIA 


Select four kinds of fruit. Cut into small pieces enough to 
make }4 cupful of each kind. Measure the fruit without the 


’ juice and then add juice enough to fill all the cracks. 


Add \% cupful of sugar to each raw fruit. (The cooked fruits 
will need no sugar.) 

Pour all four }4 cupfuls into a bowl and set in a cool place 
to chill. 

When ready to serve put into individual glasses. This recipe 
will serve four. 

Garnish with grated cocoanut and a candied cherry, or 
with chopped dates and nuts. 

Serve with tiny cakes or sweet wafers. 


To prepare the grapefruit or orange, peel care- 
fully, being sure to remove all the white pith. 
Loosen each section of fruit by running a sharp knife 
lengthwise along the section of white skin. After 
it is loosened, the whole section of fine fruit will pull 
out right from the core and will be free from both 
seeds and skin. 

To fix the apple, pare, cut into four sections and 
cut off the core. Dice the fruit into a cup and 
squeeze the juice of half a lemon over the fruit. 
This will improve the flavor and will also keep it 
from turning yellow-brown while you are fixing the 
other fruits. Bananas are peeled, cut fine and 
sprinkled with a bit of lemon juice, too. 

To prepare canned fruit, drain the pieces of fruit 
from the juice. Cut fine into a cup and then cover 
with juice. If any juice if left over, it can be used 
for gelatine or in salad dressing. 

Frances writes that she is having company for 
over Sunday and do we think this would be a good 
menu for Sunday morning breakfast: 


Sliced oranges 
Oatmeal with cream 
Tomato Omelet 
English muffins with maple syrup 
Milk 


Indeed we do! We think it couldn’t be better— 
unless, after this lesson, Frances should decide to 
fix some ambrosia Saturday and have it ready in 
the ice box as a surprise of her own making instead 
of the oranges. But then, we like sliced oranges so 
well we hardly like to suggest anything else, however 
good! 

After you have made ambrosia several times, as 
of course you will, try making up a fruit combina- 
tion of your own. An original recipe is great fun 
to do and by now you are getting so experienced 
you should make very good ones. We shall hope 
to hear about them on your postal cards. 





THE TOY TOWN TATTLER 


By Alfred Wideman 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 
TOYTOWN HAS TELEPHONE 


No longer is it necessary to 
tramp through muddy streets when 
one toy in Toytown has something 
important—or unimportant—to say 
to another, for Toytown now has a 
telephone. It’s not an electric one 
with wires and bells and wrong 
numbers and everything, but is 
made of an extremely long string 
with a tin-can-shaped affair at 
either end, such as those with which 
ladies and gentlemen of five to 
seven years of age like to play. 


The string reaches from here to 
there; or from there to here, if 
you'd rather. 

A teddy bear is stationed at each 
end during busy hours, to act as 
“central."" The bears rush around 
and find the party wanted, escort- 
ing him to the phone with great 
ceremony and a low bow. The 
speaker is always tied to the phone 
with a short string to remind him 
not to walk around while talking. 
Since there's always a bear listen- 
ing at the other end, you see, there's 
no need for a bell, which system is 
very satisfactory until one of the 
bears forgets to pay attention and 
falls asleep. When this happens, 
the bear at the other end has to 
tramp the length of the string and 
bang the other one over the head 
with a pencil to get him back on 
the job. 

The system was rudely inter- 
rupted one day by a peculiar 
accident. A wooden ostrich was 
talking over the tight string to a 


rubber doggie. The conversation 
was very exciting. 

“Hello, dog,’ said the ostrich. 

“Hello, bird.” 

“How are you, dog?” 

“What, bird?” 

“How are you?” 

“IT can’t hear you.” 

“HOW ARE YOU?" screamed 
the ostrich, getting his neck tangled 
in the string in his excitement. 

Just then it happened. The 
Toytown fire engine tore down 
Pippykapoppy Street on its way 
to put out a burning match. The 
telephone string crossed Pippyka- 
poppy Street, and the racing engine 
took the string right with it. The 
wooden ostrich and the rubber 
doggie went with the string. They 
were jerked forward in a very un- 
dignified manner, and bumped 
heads politely in mid-air. The 
next motion was downward; it 
had to be, you know. For a 
minute neither toy spoke. Finally 
the rubber doggie broke the awful 
silence. 

‘“What was it you were saying, 
old bird?’ he googled. 

—" (Deep sighs), “I s-said, 
‘How are you’ ?”’ gurgled the ostrich. 

“Not very well,’ sighed the 
rubber doggie, turning his rose- 
colored ears inside out slowly. 
“How are you?” 

“Foolish question number eight 
thousand seven hundred and ninety 
six!’ withered the ostrich, as they 
limped off together to find the 
string; but a twelve-wrinkled hippo- 
potamus named Adolph told 
us later that the string never 
was found. Did you see it any- 
where? 


COURAGE 


A tiny tin soldier am I; 

I'm as tough as the crust on your 
pie. 

I have to be brave 

My complexion to save; 

It would make my face rusty to 

cry! 


165 


Price 4, Gumdrops 


BEARS ERECT 
NOVEL SLIDE 


“Gweezh!" is a funny kind of 
noise, isn't it? That's the sound 
one hears on Braykabottle Boule- 
vard in the very heart of Toytown, 
when several bears who are old 
friends of the family start to perform 
on their patent banana skin slide. 

You haven't heard about it? 
Why, it’s quite the talk of the 
village. The bears went hunting 
and came home with twelve nice, 
gweezhy, goozy banana skins, which 
they carefully laid end to end, after 


which they glued the skins to the 
street. The result is that no dig- 
nified dollies are seen for the present 
on Braykabottle Boulevard, for 
they would surely be knocked into 
dolly heaven by fourteen of the 
wildest, craziest teddy bears you 
ever saw, all going ninety miles an 
hour one after the other down the 
banana skin trail to nowhere. 
They may let you try it if you drop 
around that way and make a noise 
like a banana. 


FREE ADVICE 


Dear Tattler: 

I am a plush puppy stuffed with 
cotton batting. Can you help me 
overcome a bad habit? I can't 
stop chasing my tail. My papa 
says it looks very silly, but what 
can I do about it? 

Augustus Bow-Wowski 
Dear Augustus: 

Why not try chasing somebody 

else's tail? 
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w@ Our Workshop ™ mf 


Conducted By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of “‘Home-Made Toys,” “‘Home-Made Games"’, ‘The Boy Craftsman,” etc. 












providing nesting quarters, and that, of 

course, includes every reader of Child Life. 
Ready-made houses can be bought, but it is so 
much more fun to put up something you have 
built yourself, that I am going to show you how 
to make a house, a simple house that both boys 
and girls can build. It is a wren house, since this 
type of structure is small, 
having but one compart- 
ment,and is almost certain 
of obtaining a tenant the 
first season. A sketch of 
the house is shown in Fig. 
1. This, and the dia- 
grams of parts, numbered 
2, 3, 4 and 5, were made Ei 
from a model on my home ee - 
grounds at Elmhurst, II. | 

An earthen flower pot 
forms the walls (A, Fig. 2). 
This measures 6 inches 
across, inside of the rim. 
If Mother hasn’t one, you 
can get it at a florist’s. 
The roof (B) is a piece of 
galvanized iron, bent into 
conical shape. This can 
be obtained at a tinshop 
or hardware store, and if 
you haven’t tinsnips with 
which to shape it, you can 
have the cutting done, or, 
instead of sheet iron, you 
can use a piece of slated 
roofing material. A scrap 
of this can be obtained for the asking from almost 
any builder. The roof is fastened to the flower pot 
with a \%-inch by 3-inch eye-bolt (E), and iron 
washer (F) and nut (G), which will cost but a few 
cents. 

The floor (H) is cut out of a board 34-inch thick, 
and is fastened to the rim of the flower pot with 
three screw-hooks (I). The knob on the under side 
of the floor (J) is a spool attached with a screw (K). 

The first thing to do is to cut a round hole in 
the side of the flower pot for the wren’s doorway. 


FH, rroviding who loves birds is interested in 
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A WREN HOUSE 





This should be 7%-inch in diameter, the size of a 
silver quarter. Do not make it larger. It will 
admit the English sparrow, if you do. Cutting the 
doorway is easy. Take a large nail and a hammer, 
and, striking the nail gently, chip away the pottery, 
a little at a time (Fig. 3), until a hole extends through 
the pot. If you have a small round file, known as 
a rat-tail file, enlarge the hole with it to the required 
size. If not, continue the 
process of chipping the 
pottery with nail and 
hammer. 

Figure 4 shows the size 
to cut the metal for the 
roof. With a slice taken 
out of its edge, it looks 
like a pie. It is sliced in 
this way to provide for 
bending it into conital 
shape. The best way to 
fasten the cut edges is by 
the use of small copper 
rivets (C, Fig. 4) slipped 
through holes punched 
through the metal, and 
through holes punched 
through a short metal 
strip (D), and the rivet 
ends hammered flat, as 
re shown in Fig. 2. Instead 

of riveting, you can lace 
the edges with copper or 
iron wire. 
The dotted line in Fig. 
® 2 explains how eye-bolt E 
is run through the roof 
peak and through the hole in the flower pot bottom, 
and how washer F is slipped over the end, and nut 
G screwed on. Turn the nut until the roof is 
drawn tight against the pot. 

Figure 5 shows the size to make the floor or base. 
Sawing a circular piece is easy with a bracket saw 
or keyhole saw, but if you feel that you cannot do 
it, make a square base. Three screw-hooks are 
enough for hooking the base to the flower pot rim. 
Space them as indicated in Fig. 5. Screw them into 
the base, with the hooks turned out (Fig. 2). 


(Continued on page 170) 
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‘Strong Heart’”’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’ 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 


The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 
pies just like the one shown 
here make ideal pets for boys 
and girls. 

FREE-full particularsabout 
our unusual breed of dogs. 


BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 
Baldwin, Kansas 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly develo) 

for the all-round purposes of house-guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates. men’s pals; hunters 
and retrievers of all wild game; also stock drivers of 
cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred and sold by the 
world's largest dog kennels whose complete illustrated 
pene an will be mailed to your address for ten cents 
Postage. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 


The favorite dog of the 
Russian Court. 

Gentle yet courageous. 

The ideal companion for 
your child. 


> GLENWILD KENNELS 


7450 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dog Stories 


PRINCESS DOT 


HAVE a little puppy, 
Her name is Princess Dot 


She tried to eat some porridge 
once— 


But found it was too hot. 


LENORE ANDRE 
Chicago, Illinois 


MY DOG 


HAD a little garden 

And my dog into it fell 
Andhesaid, ‘Beg your pardon, 

But may I have a smell?” 


DOROTHY ALICE LONG 
Age 10 Southport, Indiana 


Age 11 








PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is bigandtrue. __ 

My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. 


$25 up 
MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 


PEDIGREED PUPS HALF PRICE 


Limit supply order from this ad. 
Will send C.O. D. anywhere. Aire- 
dales $15; Collies $18, Golden and 
White; German Police Wolf, Gre 
or Black and Cream $31.50. All 
males and all 3 months old. 

Order today. 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Box 75, Medway, Massachusetts 


| Ne TH SHOR 


Animal Hospital 


Complete staff specializing in the treatment 
a pet animals 


Phone University 363 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


What makes Molly so 

happy? I'm sure you 

don’t have to be told, 

for those two collie 

puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 


Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 


Newfoundland Puppies, and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriors 
$50.00 each 
Further information on request 


J. H. CLARK 
641 Fourteenth Ave., Patterson, N. J, 


PUPPY DOGS! 


or are called Alsatians or German Shepherd dogs because they 
like to guard herds of sheep. They are so gentle and lovable 
that the youngsters everywhere adore them and, for children, there 
are no better watch-dog playmates than Mr. Wilson’s dandy thoro- 


bred puppies. At fair prices. 


A dog is the only friend you can buy for money. Write today. (Please 


mention Child Life. ) 


Illustrated Booklet 25c 
Mr. BEN H. WILSON, Owner 


WILSONA KENNELS 


Cat ana Dog Farney-Ture 


Rushville, Indiana 


Has Your Pet a Bed of His Own? 


Either Basket would make a very comfortable bed or carrier 
for your pet. ‘‘Rex” is especially designed for use when 
traveling. It also makes a very comfortable at home. 
“Prince” is a durable, practical basket for home use. All 
“‘Farney-Ture” Baskets are beautifully finished in Ivory, 
Grey, Blue, Red, Green and White Enamels. 


Made of Grade A Reed, Light and Sturdy 
Style ‘‘Rex’’ Style ‘‘Prince’’ 
Size 1—12°x17" Price $ 9.00 Size 1—19°x21" Price 
2—13°x20’ . 9 50 “ 2—3)1 *x23° oe 


“ 


“ 32-1421" “ 10.00 “ 3—24°x25" “ 
* 4—15'x23" “ 10.50 “ 4—27"x28° “ 


Order direct from 


FARNEY-TURE STUDIOS 
227 W. Lake Street - + Chicago, Illinois 
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America’s Foremost Authorities Endorse 


The Children’s Hour 


KINDERGARTEN GRADE 


For Your Little Boys and Girls 


Whether or not a good kindergarten is accessible to your 
children you will find The Kindergarten Children’s Hour of 
inestimable value. It not only offers every advantage of a 
well organized kindergarten but also enables mothers to 
supplement such instruction in theirown homes. Thousands 

of busy mothers have written us of the 
vast practical assistance these five 
easy-reference volumes have been in 
guiding and instructing their little boys 
and girls. The Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour is edited by Lucy Wheelock, world 
authority on child training, and you will 
find it a never-failing source for solving 
the problems that arise daily. 


A New Idea for 
Helping Mothers 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
offers a rich library including the most 
carefully selected stories, songs, pictures 
and games for children. Since children 
are so astonishingly sensitive to impres- 
sions, their minds and characters are 
hourly molded by the stories they hear, 

LUCY WHEELOCK the songs they sing, the pictures ed 
Head of the Wheelock School for see, and the games they play. Thin! 
Kindergartners, Boston what it means, then, to have this 
library of child lore always at hand. 
Remiember how often you have felt you were too busy or too weary to 
give your children the attention and guidance they require. But with 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour easy-reference volumes always at hand, 
so ingenious in suggestion, so practical in application, you do find the 
small amount of time and extra energy necessary to use them. Edited 
by Lucy Wheelock, eminent leader of kindergartners, they are of proved 
worth —to you. 


By a Leading Authority 


In one volume you find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for 
very little children and such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. — 
Another volume is crammed full of just the right suggestions for games 
and occupations to answer adequately the age-old cry of ‘“‘What can we 
do, now, mother?” —A third volume explains in a way intensely interest- 
ing to children the everyday things of life that every child should know. — 
Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice, 
by Miss Wheelock, herself, one of the world’s leading experts upon child 
training, telling how best to handle children of every temperament on all 
occasions. —And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together 
with singing games. 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five 


volumes. 
A Truly Remarkable Offer 


Send no money. Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
postman brings the five volumes to your door. You do not send a cent 
of money or obligate yourself in any way. We want you to inspect these 
books for a week at your leisure, free. Note the richness of the binding, 


the clear type and good paper. Consider what it means to have their 
counsel always at hand. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
THE ZOO 


Number XXVIII 


By RUTH BRADFORD 


O, YOU can’t strum music from 

tail—though it is shaped like an 
ancient musical instrument. It takes me 
four years to grow as extraordinary a tail 
as this. I show it off at courting time to 
the fair birdie of my dreams, and when she 
sees it is twenty-five inches long—why, of 
course, she can’t resist it. She loves me, 
too, for I’m a fast runner, a sweet singer 
and an excellent mimic. You just ought to 
watch me stand upon a little hillock I’ve 
built, droop my wings, spread my tail out 
like a peacock, scratch temperamentally 
and sing! Some of my notes are sweet 
natural ones, but when I really want to 
show off I imitate other animals in a per- 
fectly fetching fashion. 


I’m always rather sorry when June, July, 
August, and September are passed. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year I shed my beautiful 
tail feathers and don’t renew them until 
the next season. I’m always very shy, 
so I run around, searching for a luncheon of 
tender beetles and juicy snails, hidden 
nicely in the brushwood of my own Austra- 
lian home. Travelers, watching for a 
glimpse of me, usually watch in vain. I 
sing some of my loud liquid call notes 
though, just to let them know I’m there. 


My wife and I live together in rocky 
places overgrown with bushes. On the 
ground, often at the foot of a rock or tree, 
we build our queer shaped, carefully woven 
nest. This is dome shaped with a doorway 
on one side, and usually roofed over with 
grass, sticks and leaves. In it my wife 
lays one purplish-grey and brown egg. 


My fancy name is MENURA SUPERBA 
(you tell my everyday one) and without my 
tail I’m the size of a small fowl. My 
people don’t live long in captivity, and 
we’re pretty hard to catch. White men 
sometimes send their dogs chasing us. 
Then we may fly into a tree and run the 
risk of getting shot. The Australian 
natives have a very different way of catch- 
ing us. They take the spread-out tail of 
some dead bird friend, fasten it on their 
heads and creep through the bushes. Of 


————-—-—-—-— SEND NO MONEY 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


course when only the tail shows above the 
leaves we think it’s another bird, and are 


apt to get caught by the natives if we don’t 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what { want, 
I will return the books within seven days after receiving them without obligation, or, if satisfactory, I take care. 
will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for seven months, or = " 
The next time you come to Australia I 


$14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
hope you'll see us. If you do you will at 
least have the tale of a tail to take home 
with you! 
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NUMBER TWENTY-EIGHT 
Dear Children: Read about me on ‘page 168, then 


and age and address with the page you color. 
tell my name and color me in my really truly 


The two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., The names of the boys and girls who do the next 
before March 12. Be sure to send your name best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


=~” od (Continued from page 166) 
Place the pot between them, turn 
the hooks to fit over the rim, and 
Sol the base will be held securely. It 
will be removable for cleaning out 
old nests. 


- cy co a To complete your wren house, 
, give it two coats of paint, all white, 

or white walls with green roof and 

base. Attach a wire hanger to the 

eC eye-bolt in the roof peak, and hang 

the house from a tree branch, trellis 

or post, at a height not to exceed 


10 feet, with the entrance facing 
east. 


I’LL WEAR A 
SHAMROCK 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
T. PATRICK’S Day is with 
us, 
The day when all that’s seen 
To right and left and everywhere 
Is green, green, green! 
And Irish tunes they whistle 
And Irish songs they sing, 


To-day each Irish lad walks out 
otel accommodations | #9! =i 
I’ll wear a four-leaf shamrock 
z reasona e Tates a In my coat, the glad day through, 
The California Limited—always For my father and mother are Irish 


And I am Irish, too! 
exclusively first-class—has set 
the standard for 31 years. MARCH 


The equipment of this peerless ELEANOR HAMMOND 
train was designed and built ARCH is a worker, busy and 
and is operated by the masters ae 


: : Driving the clouds away, 
of transportation service — the Herding them down the lanes ot 


the sky, 
Santa Fe, Fred Harvey and the Whistling as though it were play, 
Pullman Company. 


Shoveling the snow away from the 
Those who know iia. 


come and go Santa Fe Clearing the gardens and hills, 
‘sail the way” Calling the daffodils, shaking the 
maples, 
The shortest route between Waking the brooklets and ills. 
Chicago and California All the day long he never stops 
whistling, 
iW. J. Black, “Passenger Traffic Manager, He’s the merriest month of the 
Santa Fe System Lines, year! 


1253 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. , Hear him go shouting down high- 
: Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to California. ways and byways, 


ignipcigesiprepeenientnsignicglampseammadiataiiaial “Get to work! Springtime is 





MOTTO: Responsibility. 
I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 

make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


CREED: 


Public Manners 


‘March isn’t a very showy month, so why not “Public Manners” for our 
is it?’ said David, wrinkling his subject during March?” 


brows together. 


Bill opened the door and puffed 


in just in time to hear him. 
“Maybe not, but it’s a 
pretty blowy month, I’d 
say.” He grinned at the 
members of the Brocton 
Good Citizens’ League as 
he pulled off his coat. 
‘‘What’s the matter with 
March anyway? Pretty 
good old month, I think, 
even if it does blow you 
most to pieces.” 

Miss Bradley, the league’s 
counselor, turned to Bill 
and explained, “You were 
a little late, Bill, and since 
all the other members were 
here, we didn’t think you 
would mind if we went 
ahead with the meeting. 
We were just trying to 
decide on our program for 
March. David meant that 
March comes too late for 
winter activities and too 
early for regular spring 
activities.” 

“And there aren’t any 
big holidays to celebrate, 
like there were in Febru- 
ary,”’ said Miriam. 

“What about St. Patrick’s 
Day?” asked Bill. “‘That’s 
a dandy excuse to give a 
party.” 

“T think that would be 
lovely,’”’ said Elizabeth. 
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‘April is clean-up month, you know, property the stores, churches, street 


cars, gas and electricity.” 
“And you want us to take better 


“Public Manners?” echoed David. care of these things! Is that it, 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President_of the American 
Patriotic League 


oo pupils should be led to desire to be trained 
in citizenship and to pledge loyalty to their own 
government. It is desirable to have a record of an 
expression of their wish and of their pledge, for the 
moral effect and for study. A convenient way to 
make this record is by means of their signing a peti- 
tion for citizenship, which was published in the 
February issue of Child Life and a pledge of their 
loyalty, as follows: 

Recognizing that it is a great privilege for which 
we are asking, we base our petition on the following 
solemn promise and condition: that we will be loyal, 
obedient and faithful to every branch of our govern- 
ment from that of the United States of America and 
our State, to our own local School Republic, and to 
all lawful authority; that we will endeavor to make 
good laws and to observe them; that we will use our 
best judgment in choosing officers; that when chosen 
to any office we will accept the responsibility, and 
perform the duties to the best of our ability; that we 
will encourage and help our officers without reference 
to the way our individual votes may have been cast; 
that if summoned to appear in court we will comply, 
and give every reasonable assistance to enable the 
judge to discover the truth and to arrive at a just 
decision, whatever our relation may be to the case; 
that we will abide by the judgment of our court, when 
approved by the principal of our school; and that we 
will, to the best of our ability, perform faithfully all 
the duties of citizenship. 


“Yes, manners for the protection Miss Bradley?’ Miriam asked. 


“Yes, because you know 
that you have to pay for 
the things you damage—or 
rather your parents do, for 
they are among the tax- 
payers. Don’t you think 
it would be interesting if 
each one of us think up two 
rules for public manners 
before our next meeting? 
And we can make a list of 
the public properties we use 
and decide how we can best 
care for them.” 


So that was what they 
did. Among the rules they 
thought of was “Obey the 
signs in the park,” “Be 
careful not to push when 
getting on the street car,” 
and “Keep sidewalks clear 
and clean.” And they made 
a list of the rules and 
printed them on a large 
poster which they hung in 
the main corridor of their 
schoolhouse. The principal 
thought it a very splendid 
idea, and so did all the 
teachers. As for the boys 
and girls, there was a crowd 
of them around the poster 
every recess time. 


As for their St. Patrick’s 
party, they held it at 
Miss Bradley’s home, and 


“We never have had a St. Patrick’s and care of public and semi-public all of them dressed as Irish boys 
party. But we can’t think about property. By public property, we and girls and told Irish stories 
mean the parks, streets, sidewalks, and sang Irish songs and played 
“T have a suggestion for the rest police stations, fire departments and Irish games and had the best time 


St. Patrick the entire month.” 


of the time,” said Miss Bradley. public libraries and by semi-public 
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ever. 
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League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league and, upon application, giving his name, 
age and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league among your friends, or 
among the pupils in your room at school, and shall ‘mail you a 
handbook and pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages, 
and addresses you send us. 


Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, Child Life 
Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





A Good Citizen—Public Manners 


. I learned how the expenses of our school are paid. 

. I scrubbed ink spots from the school floor. 

. I scrubbed the marks from my school desk. 

. I erased or scrubbed marks from the school building. 

. I took a picture or other personal possession to school or 
Sunday school to help make our classroom beautiful. 

. I mended one of my school books. 

. I learned how the expenses of our library are paid. 

. I was careful not to disturb the people who were reading in 
the library. 

g. I read the public library rules. 

10. I returned my library books on time. 


11. I was careful not to monopolize popular books and maga- 
zines at the library. 


12. I put a cover on books I borrowed. 

13. I kept our sidewalks clear and clean. 

14. I picked up some broken glass. 

15. I kept our alley clean. 

16. I obeyed the signs in the park. 

17. I was careful not to trample on swards. 

18. I was careful not to throw paper on public walks or streets. 

19. I tried not to crowd other people in street cars or in other 
public places. 

20. I gave my seat in the street car to an older person. 

21. I moved to the front of a crowded car. 

22. I washed my hands before using a public library book. 

23. I was very quiet at a public meeting. 

24. I shared the apparatus on the public playgrounds fairly. 

25. I used the can for refuse in the park. 


nr WN 


oO 


on 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship 
deed is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize 
for members who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive 
months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities are published and 
awarded extra points. Write your name, age and address at 
the top of a blank sheet of paper; then each day you can record 
the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
March list of good deeds in time to reach us by April 5th, if 
you want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for December 


The following members received twenty-five or more honor 
points during December: 


Adolphus Ballantyne Tillie Juska Alvin Pagel 

Lewis Barnes Dorothy Kanis Theresa Pingitore 
Helen Basford Viola Kanis Alice Pohlman 
Felomina Benjamino Helen Kisiel Edna Renn 

Irva Blood Katherine Kisiel Basil Riese 
Robert Blood Rose Laguotterea Evelyn Rubendall 
Leonard Boehlke Corenne Lake Wilbur Rush 
Dorothy Buckley Fern McDougall John Schenning 
Charles Carroll Catherine McLarney Dorothy Schold 
Mardell Coburn Lola Mack Raymond Schold 
Harold Gauger Carmella Marra Harley Shotliff 
Violet Gitslaff Louise Mehring Ernestine Steffen 
Lois Herbeck Ruby Memler Ruth Stewart 
Alice Holtdorf Harold Moleski Hilbert Stoltz 
Elmer Holtdorf Marjorie Murdoch Raymond Thompson 
Ruth Holtdorf Gertrude Nett Mary Tomaino 
Marian Holtzman Gwendolyn Newell Aldon Utz 

Dale Ihlenfeldt Glenn Pacey Charies Whitcher 
Stanley Ihlenfeldt Verne Pacey Katherine E. Zeis 


Mabel Johnson 


THE RICH LITTLE GOLDFISH 


By JAMES J. DEEHAN 


LIPPERY, mossy walls had the over- 
S flow basin of the big pond. Bob Tyson 
flung his net to the bottom, then he 
carefully climbed down. Ruth, his sis- 
ter, leaned over the edge and reached 
down the can. 


“But, Ruth, aren’t you going 


to help?” 
“T’d like to but—” and Ruth 
listened again. __ 
“Gr-r-rum! R-r-rum!” came 
a voice out of the tunnel. 
“Why, Ruthie,” laughed Bob, 
“that’s only a big, fat bullfrog! 
Afraid he’d bite, if you came 
down?”’ 
Ruth tried to look very severe. 
“Just for that, I’m going to be 
first in the tunnel!” 
Ruth slipped off her stockings 
for her brother was barefooted. 
Before Bob could lend a hand to 
help her, she had dropped 
over the ledge and was stand- <4 
ing beside Bob. 
“Oh, doesn’t the mud feel 
cool and oozy ‘tween your 
toes!” breathed Ruth. 
“It’s nothing more than dust with plenty 
of juice in it,” smiled Bob. “But why 
are we standing here! Let’s get to work!” 
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And he picked up the net. 

The big pond had been emptied in order 
that the mud and slit could be cleaned out 
of it. Many goldfish had been in 
this pond and many had been 
caught and put in tanks; so that 
they could be returned once the 
pond was refilled. Some, however, 
had been carried into the overflow 
basin and beyond by the force of 
the freed water. This was sad in- 
deed for the water in the arched tunnel 
under the meadow would soon dry up. 
Then the fish would be forced into nar- 
rowing pools, there to die as the water 

drained away. 
But the good people who owned 
the big pond and the land around 
it had kindly given permission 
to boys and girls to rescue 
and have for their own any 
@ stranded goldfish. Ruth and 
© Bob wished to start an aqua- 


catch some fish. 
Ruth kept her word about 
the tunnel. She was the first 
f in it—but also the first out of it. 
No, Ruth didn’t venture far into the 
dim tunnel when she heard that “splash— 
splash—splash” ahead. Bob wondered why 















abreast. 











frog! You hear it, Brother?”’ 









































me he and Bert went 
over every inch of © _~Agseaiemee 
the drained pond, 

looking for the red 
pocketbook Bert $ 
lost here last Janu- 
ary. You remember me 
telling you about it? It 
belonged to Bert’s 
mother. Bert was taking 
some Christmas gold 
pieces to the bank for 
her when he stopped at 
the pond to say “hello”’ 
to the fellows who were 
skating. 

“Dan Morris made 
fun of the bright red 
bag and just in fun 
snatched at it. The 
handle broke and away went the bag skimming 
over the ice and disappeared into an air-hole. 
Bert and Dan spent all afternoon trying to 
fish it out. They failed, though. Guess Bert 
thinks the pocketbook has been carried down 
the tunnel but I wish he didn’t. He’s gotten 
the water all muddy with his splashing about 
—going to be mighty hard to catch any fish!” 

Bob had spoken softly. There was some- 
thing about the shadows of the tunnel that 
made one whisper. Bert, far ahead, did not 
yet know he was due to have company in the 
tunnel. Ruth wanted to call a greeting but 
Bob growled “no.” 


“‘Might scare the goldfish! They re scarey 
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she so suddenly backed out and forced him to 
back, too; for there was only room for one 


“That,” vowed Ruth, “was never a bull- 
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enough as it is!” 
“So silly a reason,” mocked Ruth. 


“You 
mean you’re not over friendly to Bert because 


he’s muddied the water! Be fair, Bob!” 
Bob growled something as he scooped up 


“No, the splashing is different. Let me another net full of mud instead of goldfish. 
take a look—see!”’ Thus far in the goldfish line he had caught but 

Bob looked, then groaned. a three. Then he had caught several 

“Bert Simpson, justas =" — bumps on the head when he had 
Ithought! Thismorn- 7 = _ cia straightened up, forgetting the low- 
ing Dan Morris told - 2° = “S5z,"~~ _ ness of the roof. 


Ruth followed after Bob, hold- 
ing the can. Bert still had his 
back to the two and was as 
vet unaware of their ap- 
proach. His back 
was bowed over be- 
cause of the lowness 
of the tunnel but he 
seemed to be search- 
ing and searching in 
vain for the lost purse 
with the precious gold 
coins in it. Bob should 
speak to Bert, reasoned 
Ruth.. She was about 
to put her thoughts 
_ into words when 
!_. her brother gave 
a whoop. 
“A beauty,” he 
cried. “Red with 
I must have him!” 


silvery sides! 
Of course Bert heard them then and turned. 


“Any luck!”’ he called. 
is dirty back there!” 

Bob was too excited to answer but Ruth 
called, “It’s you I’m hoping thas the luck, 
Bert! I’m keeping my eyes open for the 
purse, too!” 

“Thanks,” said Bert, “but I fear it’s no 
use,” and he turned wearily to the task of 
probing in the mud and testing every flat 
stone in the hope it would turn out to be the 
lost purse. 

Oh, but the red fish with the silvery sides 


“Sorry, if the water 
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was a spirited little rascal! It seemed as 
though Bob just couldn’t get it into his net. 
Time after time it buried itself in the mud, 
only to scoot away when Bob moved the net 
near. 

But Bob wanted the lively goldfish. To 
him it had now become the only fish worth 
having. From pool to pool it darted, for 
there were little trickles of water joining the 
pools. 

“Look out!” called Bert suddenly. ‘Come 
no farther! Didn’t know you were so far.” 

For one second Bob looked up to glare at 
the boy far ahead. He nearly lost the fish 
by so doing. Indeed on looking downward 
it was the veriest glimpse of a silver tail that 
he saw. 

“Who do you think you are?” 
he snapped. “Own the 
place or something? I'll 
go as far as I wish, Mister 
Bert Simpson! I[’ll—” 
but the red fish disap- 
peared into a larger, mud- . 
dier hole and Bob, fol- 
lowing the fish, forgot to 
finish. 

“Look out!’’ again 
called Bert. 

That was too much for 
Bob. He straightened 
up to tell Bert just 
what he thought of him. 
Bob forgot about the tun- 
nel’s low ceiling. Ouch! 
His head received an 
awful bump. Down he 
ducked and then los- 
ing his balance he 
stepped into the large pool, 


the last hiding place of the much desired fish. 

Having stepped into the hole, Bob naturally 
expected to step out of it with ease. But 
the pool refused to permit him to do that. 
It seemed bottomless. Down, down it seemed 
to draw him. 
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He flung out his net. It lodged against a 
muddy something like an open box. His 
eyes widened. Bob grasped at this some- 
thing, for a silvery tail was init. The thing 
closed with a snap and came away in the boy’s 
clenched hand. 

“‘Splash, splash, splash!’”’ A welcome sound 
it was to hear old Bert dashing along the 
tunnel. Ruth, for all her willingness and 
stretching, could do but little. But Bert! 
Why, strange enough, he had a board with 
him! 

“Found this pool of quicksand this morn- 
ing,” panted Bert as he bridged the dan- 
gerous spot with the board. “Brought this 
board with me this afternoon. Old well or 
spring must have made the sink hole! 

Climb up!” 

“= And Bob very thankfully 
climbed up. But he kept 
that muddy looking ob- 
ject clutched in one 
hand; the other he 

offered to Bert. 
“Thanks, Bert!” 

Then he motioned 
Ruth to make back 
to the mouth of the 
tunnel while he and 
Bert followed. Ruth 
had picked up the 
net. She cast a won- 
dering look at the 
mud-coated object 
in Bob’s hand. 

Once in the overflow 
basin, Bob knelt down 
while the others looked on. 
“‘Click!’”’ Bob twisted the object in his 
hand and, lo and behold, it opened even as 
it had been back in the tunnel. There in the 
bottom lay the red fish with silvery sides. 
Poor fish, it was gasping in about a spoonful 
of water. Quickly, Bob scooped the fish into 
Ruth’s can. “Click!” he opened the other 
side of this strangest of nets. 
(Continued on page 185) 
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HERE’S A SECRET 
FOR YOU— 
LITTLE STURDY LEGS 


OTH you and Mother will be glad to 

learn it. She because it’s the end of 
stocking worries for her,—you because it’s the 
end of sometimes tearful struggles with 
shrunken, ill-fitting stockings. 


American Baby Hose are woven of long full 
yarns that retain their wonderful stretch even 
after repeated trips to the tub. Full and easy 
when new, they stay so long after other stock- 
ings are shrunken and gone. 


No more binding skimpiness, no more bulg- 
ing lumpiness. American Baby Hose stay as 
you buy them, full, soft and wonderful. 

In silk or wool or in combination, in white 
and every seasonable color. Sizes 3 to 6%. 
25c to $1.00 per pair at better stores. 


Sold through wholesalers. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 


The John M. Given Co. 


Distributors 
New York (337 Broadway) Pittsburgh Chicago 
Made by J. H. BLAETZ, Philadelphia 
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ONCE IN A BRIGHT 
BLUE MOON 
(Continued from page 145) 

Here you see Spring’s miracle— 

A baby leaf unfurled— 


Oh, that growing thing alone 
Makes us love the world! 


TWINKEM: Thank you, my child. That’s the 


best present of all—a gift from Spring herself. The 


Twinkems have always loved Nature. [Turning to 
TOBY impressively.| Who is this child? 

TOBY (nervously): Just a little fairy waif, Your 
Majesty, left at our doorstep seven blue moons ago 
in a purple nightie. 

TWINKEM (joyously hopping up and down): Her 
mole is behind her left ear! She disappeared seven 
blue moons ago! She wore a purple nightie! It és 
my Princess Amaryllis Amanthus Mehetible Ann. 
I knew it. I knew it. I KNEW it. [Drawing 
himself up proudly.| The Twinkems always wear 
their moles just that way! [He kisses PUSSYWILLOW.] 

TWINK: Just— 

SQUINK: That— 

BLINK: Way! 

{They kiss PUSSYWILLOW, too, and draw her behind a bush where 


she slips off her brown apron and reappears in that lovely green 
and silver gown we've all been waiting to see.] 


PUSSYWILLOW (shyly): A Princess! 

Hoo Hoo: Well, what do you think of that? 

Mrs. T.: I’ve trained you to be good at house- 
work, and that will come in handy at the Palace. 
But just think, Pussywillow—a Princess! 

Tony: So that’s what was the matter with her! 

TWINKEM (yawning): Snip, it’s time to go, isn’t 
it? 

SNIP (consulting his watches): Seven, no six, no 
eight, no four, no two blinks to bedtime, Your 
Majesty. And time to distribute the lollypops. 
[He takes them from different pockets and distributes 
them to everyone present.) With His Majesty’s com- 
pliments! Good-by! 

TWINKEM (holding hands with PUSSYWILLOW and 
blowing kisses): Good-by! Good-by! 

PUSSYWILLOW: We'll bring you lots of presents 
next time! 

TWINKEM: We'll come again. 

TWINK: We’ll— 

SQUINK: Come— 

BLINK: Again! 


[As they o out at the left, with SNIP hurrying after them, ToBY, 
Mrs. T., and Hoo Hoo, stand with arms interlocked and backs 
to the cuits calling, “Hurrah for TWINKEM and the PRINCEsS!”* 

Then the fairies join hands and dance around their fairy ring, 
softly singing]: 

In thirty winks and ten you’ll ask a baby wren 

To take you to the daisy door of Twinkem’s newest 
den; 

But when you’re home and very, very homesick for 
a fairy 

Then come along to Twinkem Heights again! 


[CURTAIN] 
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THE POSY PATCH 


(Continued from page 157) 


that the top is on a level with the soil. Very close 
to the edge of the pan plant an ivy vine, and 
carefully heap earth all around the pan. Then take 
hairpins and pin the vine to the ground to make a 
dark green edge to our pan. Fill the pan with 
water—and we have a darling pool for goldfish! 
At the back of our garden we need a wee bench. 

Choose pansies for a border, though we shall have 
to buy the plants. Pansies do not stay in bloom all 
summer, so let’s buy the seeds of rosy morn petunia 
and plant them in a row behind the pansy plants. 
They will be gay with their pink trumpets when the 
pansies grow tired of blooming. 

Back of the row of petunias, let’s plant a row of 
ageratum, because it loves to grow anywhere, is 
beautiful to pick and is the best blue flower that 
blooms a long time. There is a dwarf, a medium 
and a tall ageratum in the seed catalogues. Choose 
the middle-sized-kind. Fill all that is left of the 
beds with seeds of zinnias, and from early spring 
until late fall we shall have bloom in our garden. 

If the ground ever freezes where you live, the 
seeds of petunias must be started in a box in a 
sunny window because they must be good big 
plants when they are set out in the ground the 
first of June or they will not flower before frost. 

Even though the ground is frozen it is always 
possible by the first of March to find a place in the 
garden where the sun has thawed the top. Take a 
hoe and shovel and scrape up some of that soil. 
Bring it in the house, let it dry for a day or two, 
then sift it. Use any piece of screen or old strainer. 
The most important thing about growing a plant 
in the house is to have the soil sifted. It is so 
much more natural for any seed or plant to grow 
out-of-doors than indoors that when you ask it to 
grow in the house you must give it better soil to 
grow in. Soil is the real name for that part of the 
ground or dirt that has been made fine for plants 
to grow in. Even out-of-door plants will not send 
their roots out into lumps. That is why we spade, 
rake and hoe a garden, to break the ground fine 
enough for the roots to want to go into it. 

When your soil is sifted, put it carefully into a 
shallow wooden box. Sprinkle the soil until it is 
very wet. You will have to add almost again as 
much soil because it will settle. Wait until the 
next day to sow your seed. Petunia seeds are as 
fine as pepper, so you must half fill a saucer with 
sifted soil that is perfectly dry, then pour the 
petunia seeds onto this soil and stir it many times 
with a fork. Open up tiny furrows in the box of 
soil and drop a little of the mixture into each furrow. 
These furrows do not need to be covered, for when 
you water them, they will be covered enough. 

Do not begin to look for wee plants for two weeks, 
and when they do come they will be as fine as moss. 
Never let the soil get dry, and watch that the sun 
does not burn the baby seedlings. 
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POETRY for 
Boys and Girls 


Read it aloud, and let the children 
read to each other. Keep only the best 
poetry about, and make it as familiar 
as the daily paper. Do not hesitate 
to try the ‘‘strange’’ poems, the more 
difficult ones; your child's taste may 
be very different from yours; it is only 
by trying out a variety of poems that 
you find what appeals most. In ima- 
ginative as well as real things, you 
want to open many gates ina child's 
mind. These books have been graded 
according to their general use in schools 
and libraries. 


For Children Under Six 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES 
Edited by L.EDNA WALTER. Illustrated by CHARLES 
FOLKARD. $4.00 


DAME WIGGINS OF LEE AND HER SEVEN 
WONDERFUL CATS 
Illustrated by ROY MELDRUM. $1.00 
SING SONG: AND OTHER VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN. By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. Illus 
trated by MARG ITE DAVIS. $1.00 
SILVER PENNIES. A selection from modern poets. 
By BLANCHE ENNINGS THOMPSON. Illustrated by 


ED B — (Soon to be ready in The 
Little Library.) $1.00 



















































For Boys and Girls Up to Twelve 


RAINBOW GOLD. Poe SxrE™ old and new selected and 
errenged bs y SARA TEAS! E. Illustrated by DUGALD 
WAL ER’ (Ages 8-10) $2. 


THE LISTENING CHILD. By LUCY THACHER. 
With section of modern poetry chosen bd MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON. Over 400 poems. (Ages 10-12.) (The 
Children’s Classics) $1.75 


For Parents 
THE THREE OWLS. 


A book about children’s books, 
their authors, critics, and A CARRO) 
MOORE. $2.50. 






other reviewers, taking children’s books year 
Many suggestions, practical lists, Tt etc. Many 
illustrations and unusual make-u 


At all Bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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KNIGHTS IN OVERALLS 


(Continued from page 152) 


as Miss Anna released Tommy. ‘Oh, my beads!’’ 
she gasped. 

“T will pick them up for you,” said Tommy 
sweetly, apparently entirely undisturbed by his 
shaking. 


There had been great excitement in the Heyward 


- home since nine o’clock. At first the maid, who 


should have been watching Robert, frantically 
looked for him, dreading to tell the others. Then 
Miss Perch joined in the search, as did all the 
servants. But after an hour, and no Robert had been 
found, they had to tell his mother. Everyone 
became frantic. Telephone inquiries in every direc- 
tion brought no results, and by the time they called 
his father, most of the household were in tears, for 
it seemed that little Robert must have been kid- 
napped. The police were informed, detectives 
hired, and the whole countryside was teeming, all 
in a few hours, because the heir, the only heir of 
the wealthy Heywards, was missing. Autos plied 
up and down the road, but none of them inquired 
at the little red schoolhouse; none of them even 
thought to stop. 

With dinner pails gleaming in the sun, the little 
band of overalled urchins, and gingham-dressed 
girls, trudged down the road. Two automobiles 
sailed past them. A third approached. The 
man on the front seat gave a wild cry and jumped 
out before the brakes had had a chance to work. 
With two strides Robert’s father had crossed the 
road and picked his son up into his arms, with such 
a look on his face as Robert had never seen before. 

Before Robert went to sleep that night, he 
whispered to his father, who somehow seemed to be 
continually coming into his room, that this was the 
best birthday he had ever had. And his father had 
promised him some wonderful things, about his 
schooling, his clothes, and his hair. “If it can be 
managed,” he had added, and Robert knew that his 
father meant if his mother didn’t object too. much. 

But by the next morning Robert’s father had 
decided that he had better begin managing his own 
boy, and so when he went in to talk to his mother, 
he began by quietly saying that he had discharged 
Miss Perch, just paid her for the rest of the term. 

“For Robert had better finish the term at the 
country school, so long as he is started,” he laughed. 

At first his mother was horror-stricken. 

“But the boy needs to learn to take care of him- 
self,” the father insisted. ‘And he can learn no- 
where else so well as at a country school, where I 
started myself.” And Robert’s mother, remember- 
ing her anguish of the day before, and remembering 
that her husband had once been a penniless, bare- 
foot. boy, gave her consent. 

“‘ And as for his hair,” his father continued, ‘why 
most of it is, probably, right now on the barber shop 
floor.” 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


VEN before the first spring sunshine we are 
getting ready for those days when being out-of- 
doors will bring us the greatest possible amount 

of pleasure. If the objects with which you play are 
of your own manufacture, your delight will be greater, 
and for that reason I am bringing to you this month 
a number of books which will tell you just how to 
make the things you will want. 

It is a pleasant sensation, indeed, to feel that steady 
pull of a good kite—especially if it is one of your own 
fashioning—and many of these books will give you 
directions for making one. In The American Boy’s 
Hand Book, Dan C. Beard tells of an experience which 
he had as a boy with an immense man kite, seven feet 
high. You can imagine his dismay when his giant 
man became unmanageable and proved stronger than 
its master. His experience was quite like one which 
you probably have had yourself— 


A kite is very nice to own; 
It never, never grieves you, 
’Cept when it wants to play alone 
And just goes off and leaves you! 


From A Little Freckled Person 


In these books there are designs for a Chinese junk 
kite, a frog kite, box and water kites and suggestions 
for developing kite clubs and having kite tournaments. 
A kite-flyer is as particular about keeping his flying 
line in good condition as the fisherman is about his 
fishing tackle. Your line will not become snarled or 
knotted if you have a kite reel. Decide the kind which 
you prefer—a shin reel, a hand reel or a body reel and 
then examine the details in The Outdoor Boy Craftsman. 
If you are a young fisherman as well you will find 
chapters on fishing tackle, on bait boxes, a minnow 
seine and even a turtle trap. 

Those of you who know bold Robin Hood need not 
be told of his fame as a bowman. With archery 
becoming popular again as a sport you will be interested 
in directions for making bows and arrows. In The 
Boy’s Outdoor Vacation Book, in The American Boys’ 
Workshop, and in other books on the list you will find 
what you want about targets and homemade weapons. 

There are innumerable books on boats. If you are 
a beginner you will do well to take your hints from 
those who have had experience. It might be best to 
make a Crusoe raft first or a simple scow or flat boat 
and then try the more elaborate models later. You 
will want to know how to make your boat leak-proof 
and how to rig and sail small boats. Beside chapters 
on homemade boats there are two entire books which 
you will find useful. They are Model Boat Building 
for Boys, and The Boys’ "Book of Model Boats. 

We have not mentioned the fun of making a scooter 
or coaster or, if you are very ambitious, a pushmobile. 


With a reasonable amount of caution and good judg- 
ment you ought to have a great sport in your neigh- 
borhood with a pair of hand to hip stilts. While you 
are waiting for the chill to get out of the water you 
might be making ready your water chute, your diving 
raft or your surf board. We have seen several bicycle 
parcel carriers and several ideas for making motor 
camping more comfortable. With a small outlay for 
tools and help from Dad or your shop men at school 
there is no reason why you should not start this spring 
with the best equipment you ever had. 


FUN FOR OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


American Be *s Handy Book - DanC. Beard 
LES CRIBNER ‘Ss “SONS, ” NEW YORK 
B. Kelland 


American Bay's Workshop « Clarence 
ID McKAY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Boy Mechanic (4 volumes) - - - er Mechanics Press 
Boy Scientist - - - - - - =- - Frederick Collins 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD coimmai: BOSTON 


Boys Book of Model Boats - - Raymond Francis Yates 
CENTURY COMPANY, ” NEW nea 


Boy’s Outdoor Vacation Books - - - - A. Hyatt Verrill 
DD MEAD & COMPANY, NEW “YORK 
Every Boy's Book of Handicraft, Sports and Amusements 


C. C. Fraser 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, ne 
Handy Bo ~ - - - = A. Neely Hall 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 
Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys - - J. H. Adams 
ARPER & BRO HERS, NEW YORK 
Health by ous - N. __ pearl end H. E. Brown 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW Y: 
Home Handicraft for Boys- - - --- ok Neely Hall 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
How to Fly -- - - Archie 5 Frederick Collins 
D. APPLETON & Cco., NEW YO 
How to Make 


- Archibald Williams 
THOM 


* NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Jack of an: Trades D. C. Beard 
HARLES SCRIBNER'S "SONS. NEW YORK’ 
M. Miller 


Kitecraft an Kite Tournaments - - - -C. 
MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ” ILLINOIS ‘ 
Boy Scouts of or New York 
F. J. Camm 


Merit Badge Library- - - 


Model a ay 
K & WAGNALLS ‘COMPANY, NEW YoRrK 


Model Boat Building for Boys John W. Cavileer 
BRUCE PUB + ace COMPANY, MILWAUKE 
New ieee for Out of Doo: --- Denia C. Beard 
HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW as 
Outdoor Be Craftsmen A. Neely Hali 
LOTHROP, LEE & "SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 
Book of Home R: - Chelsea Fraser 
THOMAS wa "CRO LL COMPANY, | NEW YORK 


Practical With Sim; ple Tools - - - Milton Goldsmith 
GEORGE SULLY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Real Games fe Real Kids Em —_— Dunn Angell 
C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO 

Scientific aheuen Bo - Alexander R. Bond 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 

ppose We Pla - - - Imogen Clark 
a THOMAS y CROWELL “COMPANY, NEW Y YORE 

Toy Craft - - = Leow H. Baxter 
BRUCE “PUBLISHING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


oung People’s Cook Book for Home and - Ines McFee 
” Pernt mas ¥. CROWELL. NEW YORK 
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DAN AND DOLLY S OUTING 


By Alice LWhitson 


** Putt on your <, Dan; Dolly cried, 
“the ea is Out to-day. The snow has 
ceased to fallatlast. Let's go outdoors 
and play. let's wear our warrcred woolen 
ssi¥ey and (Maar you choose. Ourd3(p 
too wed best put on and heavy over: 
Til take roy Teddy-ci® © along. You take 
our little ,and don’t forget our 
B and silver drinking; FP. Then Father 
called the children out, and tucked them 
ind - and down the snowy wind- 


ing Ae they quickly sped away. SAMt 
last they stopped beside alfa and Dot 


ly laughed . dloud, for surely through the 
paling, mati’ she'd find a jolly crowd. They 
bought a bas, FaGoere a bas, of SO 
too, and presently Ceamaad the 
inthe 200, he polar OArnlpaced’ POUR 
his cage. Ihe @& saved pa he ges 
spread his mt Sa on To gie to 
soar Ihe racoon crept into his den. The 
winked his @.The silver 4 raced 
"round his cage inmanner very sly. And 
when the fey pedled forth twelve strokes, 
said Dolly We a hunch we'd better climb 


into the LSA or else we'll have no lunch 


But whenthe happy pair reached home, up-} 


onthe Fyrispread they found anice ta Li 
of twilk with EB and ae and $e}. 


f 
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THE WINKLE 


(Continued from 148) 


trundled along and trundled 
along, and before long he came 
to a pretty green valley. 

He found a bit of bark, and 
a bit of wood, and a bit of 
brick and he built himself a 
dear little house and planted 
green little vines outside it, so 
that in a very few days it 
looked like a green little vine 
house. 

He built a tiny vine covered 
garage outside for his little 
green wheelbarrow. He built 
a little vine-covered dog kennel 
beside it for his little green 
dog. And he built a little green 
pine dresser with a drawer to 
keep his extra collar button in. 

They divided the last sand- 
wich, and every day the little 
green Winkle would change 
his collar button, so he was 
always nice and clean. 

Every day they picked green 
cherries, and green apples, had 
lettuce and green peas to eat, 
and made green ice cream for 
dessert. And everybody who 
came by was always welcome 
to a part of what they had, 
because the green little Winkle 
who once had been so selfish 
had now learned the joy of 
dividing with others. 

Is it any wonder they lived 
happy forever after? 


ABOUT FAIRIES 
SHERMAN RIPLEY 
When Fairies hear you coming 


They hide with all their speed; 
They never play with you unless 


‘Tl You’re very good indeed. 


I never saw a Unicorn, 


A Fairy or a Fay; 


I never saw a Brownie, but 
I’m going to some day!” 
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HANK goodness! It hasn't gone yet!” cried 

Mrs. James as she panted around the corner 

of the tiny suburban station and spied a 
group of her friends waiting for the train she hoped 
to take. ‘‘Getting this nine-thirty is the worst job 
I know. So many last things to do, and modern 
children are so undependable.” 

“Sally! exclaimed her dearest friend. “You 
must be excited to talk that way about your lovely 
children.” 

“Better move into the city if you want to know 
modern children as they are,” remarked Mrs. 
Johnson, a visitor in the neighborhood. “It’s the 
age we live in—this irresponsible time. Not a child 
of my acquaintance will take one single bit of 
responsibility.” 

“They have'so much done to make them healthy 
and happy,” added Mrs. James, almost bitterly. 
“We give our lives to make them so. But does it 
mean anything to them? My Jimmie won't brush 
his teeth or pick up his coat without me right at 
his heels. And as for eleven-year-old Jane—she 
knows she ought to make her bed and tidy her 
room, yet the very morning I have to leave early, 
she goes off, leaving everything in a mess!” 

The arrival of the train put an end to pessimistic 
talk and the neighbors busied themselves finding 
comfortable places for the half-hour journey into 
the city. 

“It seems terrible to be such slaves to our children 
as we are,” Mrs. James continued the subject after 
they were settled. “It’s just the times, I suppose. 
No mother can change things.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,’ remarked Mrs. 
Johnson, thoughtfully. “I should think we ought 
to have wits enough to do better by our children. 
What do you think, Mrs. Dow?" she asked, appeal- 
ing to Mrs. Ellis’s attractive mother. 

“I think you get exactly what you train for,” 
said Mrs. Dow, with pleasant though frank sin- 
cerity. “If your boy knows you are going to check 
up on his every move, naturally he will feel no 
sense of responsibility. He will continue to think 
he is doing your job for you instead of his job for 
you—and there is a world of difference between 
the two. What incentive has Jane to set her room 
in order if she knows you will do it for her? You 
take away from her the chance to be responsible 
and then bemoan the lack of that splendid quality.” 

“That makes me think of my Alice,” laughed 
Mrs. Ellis, tenderly. “‘Alice had been told to make 
her bed and set her room in order. For several 
days she did it—the new broom, you know—then, 
first thing I knew, I was doing it for her. Finally, 
I warned her I would do it no more. Of course she 
didn't believe me—why should she? Too often had 
I covered up her little failures; but I had resolved 
to turn over a new leaf. 

“The next day was Friday. Alice dashed off 
with bed unmade and nothing picked up. It 
worried me dreadfully—I do like order. But | 


PARENTS’ 


PAGE 


THE JOY OF RESPONSIBILITY 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


shut her door and left everything untouched. 
After school, she brought home a crowd of girls and 
without a thought invited them up to her room. 
Well—I felt sorry for the child, she was so embar- 
rassed. But she was a good sport, and admitted 
it was her fault, not mine. Since then, she has 
never gone to school without setting her room in 
order. And she has a real feeling of responsibility 
such as she never had before.” 

“I do feel so sorry for children now-a-days,” 
sighed Mrs. Dow. “They are so cheated.” 

““Cheated!"* exclaimed Mrs. James. ‘How can you 
say that?” 

“Because you do everything for them,” replied 
Mrs. Dow. “You cheat children out of pride in 
accomplishment; you deprive them of the law of 
cause and effect and then you say it’s ‘the age’ 
when your training in irresponsibility turns out 
indifferent, careless children.” 

“What a strange way to talk,"* said Mrs. Johnson, 
in a puzzled voice. ‘I thought we were doing 
right when we relieve our children of work and 
care. I know I had far too much of both in my 
childhood.” 

“And so you, and many others, have swung too 
far in the other direction,’ said Mrs. Dow, sadly. 
“Relieving children of burdening care and work is 
wise. Depriving them of every care is disastrous. 
Care, the right amount of it, is a developer. 
Responsibility, proportionate to their years, steadies 
children and prepares them for the grown-up life 
to come. Show mea boy who never had ‘chores’ to 
do and I'll show you an undependable man.” 

“I'd like to have you find ‘chores’ in a city apart- 
ment,’ interrupted Mrs. Johnson. 

“Easy enough,” laughed the older woman. “Who 
picks up your magazines, ventilates your rooms, 
waters your plants, brings in your papers, makes 
beds, tidies couches and sets the table at meal 
time? Divide those tasks among your three ener- 
getic children, add the care of their own rooms and 
closets, and you will have chores a-plenty. Also you 
will give them the joy of sharing the actual home- 
making. They will love to work if you let them have 
full responsibility and credit for the “jabs.” 

“TI never thought of it this way before,” said 
Mrs. James, suddenly. ‘I do do everything for 
my children—I fear I pride myself on it. But I 
can see it isn't good for them. I'm going to plan 
that we talk it over and get on a new partnership 
basis.” 

“I believe I'll try it, too," mused Mrs. Johnson, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and abide by my word when | tell 
them a job is theirs.” 

“Oh, if you only would!” exclaimed Mrs. Dow, 
happily. ‘You never can do much for children you 
know; you can only do with them. And just as 
surely as you do homemaking tasks with them, 
letting them shoulder responsibility, you will 
develop, not only character, but a joy in the doing 
of the everyday task that is a real factor in happiness. 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns 


Rott is extra glad this month for she has joined the 
Camp Fire Girls and Mother is going to make her some 
charming new patterns from CHILD LIFE. 

First, there will be the slip. Edith’s will be very si 
of pink batiste with bands of net and a touch of 


trimming. 

Then there is to be a simple, interesting school dress, made 
from pattern 5317, and then Edith has chosen pattern 5117 for 
her dainty new party dress. 

I am sure you will admire Edith’s choice of CHILD LIFE 


le, made 
work for 
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patterns. Mother will, too, for they are all so easy to make and 
all so attractive. 

Pattern No. 5134, 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Pattern No, 5117, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Pattern No. 5317, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 

All patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped self-addressed en to 
CHILD LIFE Pattern et care Rand y & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago Illinois. 
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MONKEY BUSINESS 


By John Dukes MtKee 


BEND WIRE 
TO EXACTLY 
THIS SIZE 


on the organ, and the center dot of the monkey piece. Then attach 

one end of the smail piece to the bottom dot. Put the bent wire 

through the other dot and then slip into place at rocker arm, marked 

B on sketch. Now run the wire handle (C) through dot in center of 

the hand. See that all pieces fit so as to operate easily, hold the toy 

center of the right hand panel of the organ, so that at the bottom with one hand and turn crank with the other. The 
be the axis. Fasten the monkeys at the back with arm will move with this turning of the organ and the monkeys bob 

through the black dot at the top center of the decoration up and down. 
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Come, boys and girls, and meet Little Bear 
You'll find him lots of fun 


BEAR STORIES 


A series of eight delightful books dealing with the adventures of Little Bear 


Written by Frances Margaret Fox 
Illustrated by Frances Beem and Warner Carr 


ADVENTURES OF SONNY BEAR 


It is really surprising to find how many things can 
happen even to a roly-poly little bear who lived quietly 
in the woods with big Father Bear and middle-sized 
Mother Bear. 

, DOINGS OF LITTLE BEAR 

Little Bear does lots of interesting things in these 
pages to entertain himself and incidentally all the chil- 
dren who are turning the pages. And he was really 
good most of the time. 


LITTLE BEAR AND HIS FRIENDS 


Everyone was Little Bear’s friend because he was 
always willing to go out of his way to help people. 
And so when the little chap was in trouble, himself, 
there were many eager to help him. 


LITTLE BEAR AT WORK 
AND PLAY 


Even such indulgent parents as Father and Mother 
Bear knew that Little Bear must not always play. 
And so he learned how to pull the weeds in the black- 
berry patch as well as how to eat the berries. 


LITTLE BEAR’S ADVENTURES 


One of the most thrilling adventures came the day 
that Little Bear ran away to the Blueberry Plains and 
was almost caught. But there were other times almost 
as exciting as the young reader will discover. 


LITTLE BEAR’S LAUGHING 
TIMES 


It takes courage to laugh when things go wrong but 
that is what Little Bear learned to do. And things 
didn’t go wrong all of the time so some of the laugh- 
ing times were very funny indeed. 


LITTLE BEAR’S PLAYTIME 


It was certainly fun to play in the summer-time for- 
est especially when there were the four deer children 
with whom to play tag. Boys and girls will especially 
enjoy these lively pages. 


LITTLE BEAR’S UPS AND DOWNS 


Whenever Little Bear got into trouble he got out of 
it with enviable ease, and his downs are fully as enter- 
taining to his readers as his ups even if he, himself, did 
not find them so. 


Board 6x7'% inches, 80 pages, with colored wrappers, $0.75 


RAND M¢NALLY books are edited in scholarly manner, illustrated by 
well-known artists and printed with the best craftsmanship known in book- 


making. 


They represent the finest type of juvenile literature. 


These 


books are for sale at all book shops. If unable to obtain them locally send 


$0.75 plus 7 cents for postage. 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for Boys and 


Girls and Guide for Selection. 


Loo -— 


It describes fully more than 150 


ou choose. 


ee 


7 RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. C-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Boys and Girls and Guide for 
Selection. 
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JUST AROUND OUR CORNER 


(Continued from page 160) 


the back of a chair. She said she felt a little faint, 
but that she knew she was much better and that she 
would be able to get around now, if we’d leave the 
table set downstairs and the potatoes ready to cook. 
I told her we’d be delighted to stay and help all 
we could, but she declared it wasn’t necessary and 
that if I’d go for some errands in the morning, it 
would be all they’d need. So I’m awfully sorry, 
Shirley, but she wants us all to clear out at once.” 

Poor Shirley simply couldn’t get over this dis- 
appointment. I thought she was actually going to 
cry, when Penoochia suddenly had a bright idea. 

“Tell you what,” she said. ‘You sit in that 
big chair by the window, Shirley, as often as you 
can. That window looks right out over our 
yard. We’ll all stay out in the yard as much as 
we can and signal to you and have a lot of fun 
exchanging messages. How about that?” 

Shirley was delighted at the idea and it was the 
only thing that consoled her, when we had to say 
good-bye. We left her planning to sit by this 
window most of the time, and went downstairs 
to hunt up Angel and take him away with us. 

We found him sitting by the kitchen table finish- 
ing the last of the potatoes and asked him how it 
happened he’d been so long:at the job. It must 
have been at least an hour before that we had started 
him at it when we went up to visit with Shirley. 

“T was looking at something a long time,” he 
answered mysteriously. 

“Oh, Angel! You haven’t been snooping into 
anything—in a strange house—have you?” cried 
Penoochia, thoroughly shocked. 

“‘Didn’t snoop into a single thing!” he declared. 
““Just walked round the place ’n looked at the 
furniture ’n pictures ’n things. Before we leave, 
I'll show you something it might be worth your 
while to look at. Want to see it?” 

“What is it?”’ we both cried together. But he 
wouldn’t give us any answer except—“‘ Just follow 
me and you'll have the surprise of your lives!” 


(Chapter VII of *‘ Just Around Our Corner” will appear 
in the April Issue of CHILD LIFE.) 


THE RICH LITTLE GOLDFISH 


(Continued from page 175) 


“A rich little goldfish,’ laughed Bob. ‘See, 
Bert, he was swimming in gold—almost!”’ 

Bob handed the other boy the long lost purse. 
There in the smaller compartment, that had with- 
stood the storms of winter and floods of spring 
without opening, were the Christmas gold pieces— 
every one of them! 

“Rich little goldfish indeed,’’ breathed Ruth and 
Bert together. Their wonder was too great for 
more words, as happy they all went home. 
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—are veritable halos of beauty 
which cover the heads of 
children and make every child 
a picture. 


a 


The caps make the babies “ador- 


able,” and there’s a jaunty swing 
to the hats that gives an “air” to 
your Kiddie that is completely 
captivating. At 


» bs N 
2 +%3 454 
AND UP 
we offer quality styles, quality 
workmanship and quality mate- 
rials which will be thoroughly 





pleasing to the most critical. 


Good dealers sell 7Fait~ame, Caps 





and Hats. If you cannot obtain 


them easily, please write us. 


OM Camer ai ae Mell ttieeci tae 
booklet revealing smartest 
Spring fashions. 


Also Makers of the Famous 434°" Boudoir Caps 





CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


a 





Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


No manuscripts can 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 
CHILD LIFE 
Care OF RAND MCNALLy & Company 






ROSE WALDO, Editor. 
530 S. CLARK STREET ~ Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 




















SPRING SPRING 
Oh! here comes April Daisy, daisy, pure and white, 
In her a dress, Like a star in the night; 
All trimmed in flowers Pansy like a butterfly; 
And birdies’ nest. Violet like the blue, blue sky, 
VircINIA McNen, _ And a bluebird flying by! 
Age 10 years Los Angeles, Calif. Ray PALMER BAKER, Jr. 
Age 7 years Troy, New York. 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I’ll be very glad to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. The stories are so interesting and 
I like CHILD LIFE so much. I want to 
be a subscriber, and I think my father will 
let me take CHILD LIFE regularly. My 
older brother likes to play out-of-doors, but 
I love books. As we have a bookcase with 
more than one hun books in it for 
children, you might think I was supplied 
with reading. But Iam not. I have read 
all the books and I want CHILD LIFE. 


Yours very truly, 


MaARJORY MCLERON 


Age 9 years Tampico, Mex. 





EVELYN AND MARGERY SHUMAN 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I get CHILD LIFE at the drug store 
every month and enjoy it very much. |] 
have two sisters. One is seven, the other is 
nineteen months. Perhaps some of: your 
readers would like to hear about the 
California giant Redwoods. 

In June my aunty came to visit us. She 
took us to the mountains. We arrived late 
and went right to bed under the trees. 
Early in the morning we walked around. 
As we looked at the largest tree, which was 
named for General Grant, a ranger came 


SEASONS by. He told many interesting facts about 
; it. It is said to be six hundred years old 
DOWN IN THE MEADOW The snow is falling all around; and to contain enough lumber to build 


Down in the meadow the daisies grow 


It falls on trees, and roofs and ground: 
In summer, quite the other way, 


forty six-room houses. It is 35 feet in 
diameter and 264 feet high. There are 


And in the wind the grasses blow. The sun‘is hot, the birds are gay. many more trees nearly as large. I would 
And when you sing or joyfully shout, In autumn, the leaves turn golden brown, _like to see my letter printed in the Joy 
Little fairies and elves peep out In spring the flowers peep through the Givers’ department. 
Here and there and all about. ground! 


PHOEBE FOSTER, 
London, W. 2, England. 


_ EVELYN AND MARGERY SHUMAN 


Ages 9 and 7 years 


Winnetka, III. 


Yours truly, 


Giapys E. McCarty 
Age 9 years Corcoran, Calif. 
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[ Jiast Know 


You Want Me 


“Would you really believe, 
from my picture, that I am a 
doll? I look so much like a 
sure-enough baby that every- 
body loves to pick me up and 
cuddle me. The sculptor lady 
who designed me, Grace Storey 
Putnam, looked at hundreds of 
babies, so she could make me 
just exactly like a real, live, teeny 
baby, only three days old. So 
you see there never was a doll 
baby quite like me before. 


“If you'll be my own little 
mother, I'll go to sleep when- 
ever you want, right off quick, 
and I don't believe I'll ever cry, 
though I know how to do that 
too. 


“Won't you come and take 
me home with you just as soon 
as you can, please?” 


Originator of the Bye-Lo Baby Doll 


Grace Storey Putnam's name is 
imprinted on the back of the head 
of each genuine copyrighted Bye- 
Lo Baby and her facsimile signa- 
ture is on the identification tag. 
To be had in seven sizes, 9 to 20 
inches high, at leading toy and 
department stores. If not at your 
dealers, write Dept. 16 H, and we 
will tell you where to get it. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
111-119 East 16th St. New York 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine ““K and K"™ Bye-Lo Baby 


“bYe10 


“Dorn, 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

My aunt gives me CHILD LIFE ev 
year for a Christmas present and I like it 
very much. I am sending a little verse 
that I thought of last night, and I hope 
you will put it in the magazine. 

Lovingly yours 
ALLEN GOING 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SONG 


I like to hear the wind blow 

And see the clouds bend real low; 
I like to hear the branches sweep, 
Then see the stars begin to peep! 


Age 7 years ALLEN GOING 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Age 7 years 








TO A WILD ROSE 


O, lovely wild rose, my favorite flower, 

You’d do to shine on the prettiest bower, 

With your five pink petals and heart of gold, 

Many sweet stories of you have been told. 

But, tell me, dear wild rose, from whence 
came your pink? 

From one of God’s beautiful sunsets, I think. 


VERNA RUTH BOND 
Age 10 years Arlington, Mass. 
DEAR Miss ROSE WALDO: 
I like CHILD LIFE very much. I have 
a little Lesson Club. The members are 
Malcolm, Eric, Bobby, Virginia Allen, 
Helen, Stuart and John Carter. I would 
like to be a member of the Joy Givers’ 
Club. Iam now having my vacation. My 
pals are Bobby and Eric. I make believe 
I am the King of London. 


Dearly yours, 
THEODORE W. DEARBORN, JR., 
Auburndale, Mass. 


WEE TWINKLE TOES 
Including Record, Sheet pista onde Taubenstne, 
Postpaid, $6.00 Without record, $5.00 
With this course any mother can teach 
her child to dance adorably. 
For those who already a are offered 
many “Dances that Charm.” Send for list. 
JANET PUBLICATIONS, Studio 3 
514 South Douglas Ave., Springfield, Illinois 


PLANS—PLANS. 


BUNGALOWS, HOUSES, APARTMENTS 
Stock Plans $1.50 up 
Plans to order $50.00 up 
Whatever your problem, write 
ERNEST N. BRAUCHER, Architect 
10 North Clark St. Dept.c.L. Chicago, Ill. 


It’s the children’s 
year ’round 
_ playground, too. 


(ALIFORNE 


Happy, sunny days outdoors 
mean deep breathing and 
strong, vigorous bodies. 


Los Angeles 
Limited 

One of America’s finest All- 

Pullman trains, provides the 


utmost in travel comforts for 
women and children. 


Leave Chicago at 8:00 p. m. 
daily from C, & N. W. Ter- 
minal. Observation Buffet- 
Lounging Car. Valet and 
maid service, barber and bath. 
Splendid dining car meals. 


For complete information and reservations, ask 


Pase’r Trafic Mer. 
226 W. Jackson St. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY 
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For Real Fun 
Nothing Beats 


StromBecKer 


MANDELA 


Every box contains sheets 
of designs 
Here's the kind of sheets included 
in each set of gay, bright-colored 
Diamoblox, to show you just what 
you can make. 





—and sheets for you to 
make your own designs 


In every box there are ten ruled 
sheets for you to work out new 
%& designs for yourself, to be traced and 
colored. 


Fun! Well I should say so 


—can you do this? 


This is just a very simple sample 
of the puzzles you can work out with 
Diamoblox. Can you put these little 
figures together to make a perfect 
liexagon, without having any two 
figures of the same color touching. 





Then, there are initials! 
Can you tell what famous American 


has these initiais?_ With Diamoblox 
\ \ you can make up your own initials, 
also those of different names and 


words which have to be guessed. 
Full alphabet in each set. 


Don’t you just “love” 


eS optical illusions? 
\ea\/e/ You can make many very interest- 
Lae], \an\ ing and puzzling optical illusions with 


Diamoblox. Take this, for instance 
—is it a star, inside a hexagon, or is it 
three cubes set in a frame? 


eer 


There's almost no end to the interesting games 
you can play and designs, puzzies, and optical 
illusions you can make with these 48 lovely, bright- 
colored Diamoblox, in red, blue, green, brown, yellow. 
and white—we only give you a hint of them here, 


And all this fun for only, $1.00 


You'll like HEXOBLOX too 


Hexoblox are similar to Diamoblox, but of course 
are six-sided. Each set includes 
sheets of designs, ruled sheets for 
making your own designs, and 
gay colored blocks to make such 
cunning pictures as this—and 
they're only $1.00, too. 
There's always something to do when you have 
either one of these famous 


womBecKer 


PlayThings 


Cut this coupon out now and 
send with check arn 
or money order. oN 


a ee cg. 6° \ 
nd 


a -pecke se 
F Frmomne cheatin: en eee | 
t. ote m : 
\ ed And $5 checks yeturh Uerundet- \ 
| me area em LAS 
: ; 





DEAR MIss WALDO: 

My grandfather gave me CHILD LIFE 
for my birthday. It isa very nice magazine. 
I go to Havana, Cuba in the winter and 
spend the summer in Vermont. 

I would like to join the Joy Givers’ Club. 

We are going to keep all my CHILD 
LIFE numbers to have bound in a book. 


ISABEL BRANON 


Age 10 years Burlington, Vt. 


THE BEST THING 


The cows moo in pasture on the hill, 

The bluebird sings, building a nest, 

The water is singing down by the mill— 
But the robin’s song is the best! 


The squirrels are chattering in the trees, 

The wind is blowing west, 

Around the flower are humming the bees, 
But the robin’s song is the best! 


The dogwood trees are blossoming white, 
The plow horse needs a rest, 
The song sparrow is singing with all his 
might, 
But the robin’s song is the best! 


SOMERSET WATERS 


Age 9 years Owings Mills, Md. 








JANE OTTO 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I like the CHILD LIFE books and I 
like the stories. I have a little baby sister 
and her name is Barbara. I would like 
to have my picture in one of the CHILD 
LIFE books and I would like to have my 
baby sister in the picture with me. I like 
the licorice family story in the Toytown 
Tattler. I had a nice visit at your office. 
When I get big, maybe six or seven, I’ll 
come down to CHILD LIFE office all 
alone, if I can. 

Here is a little poem I say when I want 
to hear CHILD LIFE read. 

“‘Now sit down, my lovely dear, 
And I'll find a story I want to hear.” 


With love, 


JANE OTTO 


Age 5 years Chicago, Ill. 
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Four joyous, fra- 
grant peppermint 
sweets in each wax- 
wrapped handy 
packet. 


Your taster and 
‘‘tummy’’ will love 
them. 


Look for it on the 
dealer’s counter 
and get this new 
package of joy. 


WRIGLEYS 


PA. 


PEPPERMINT 
CHEWING 
SWEET 
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Now Anyone Can Piay 
a HonneR HARMONICA 


This FREE 
Book Will 
Prove It? 


Thousands of 
people of all ages, 
in all walks of life, 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and inspiration. 
Thanks to the new 
instruction book 
they are enjoying 
the popularity that 
comes to those 
|| who can play this 
fascinating musi- 
cal instrument. 


If there is any greater satisfaction than 
listening to good music, itis surely that 
of being able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
willenable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
rect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 187, 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 


Greet Him with 
EYES that Glow 


Clear, healthy EYES, glowing with 
vitality, reward the use of Murine. 
It soothes and brightens EYES 
wearied by sewing, reading or office 
work—relieves the irritation caused 
by sun, wind and dust. Murine 
takes away not only the tired look 
but the tired feeling. Harmless! 


Write gy Company, Dept. 90, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


us 
EYES 


Joy Givers Club 


A SPRING SONG 


A little wee bird high up in a tree 

Was singing a sweet little song to me. 

He sang of the spring and flowers sweet. 
Cheer up! Cheer up! 
Tuweet! Tuweet! 


MARION SPENCER 


Age 8 years Kirkwood, Mo. 


NED AND NAN’S TRIP 
TO HOLLAND 


Ned and Nan were twins and loved each 
other dearly. One summer they went to 
Holland and had a wonderful time. They 
were very glad to go because they had two 
Dutch cousins there named Hans and Hilda, 
and an aunt and uncle. Outside their 
uncle’s home they saw the most peculiar 
trees. Some were shaped like roosters, 
others like ice cream cones, others like 
birds. One day Ned, Nan, Hans and Hilda 
played school. Nan and Hilda got their 
dolls, and with the dolls and Hans and 
Hilda there were fourteen pupils. Nan was 
teacher, and Ned was supervisor and 
principal. 

One day they all went to the kermis, 
which is like our country fair. The children 
played in the swings. 

Ned and Nan had many more lovely 
times in Holland, but it was soon time for 
them to come back home. Mrs. White 
packed their trunks and the children were 
telling her what things to put in the 
trunks. ‘“‘Oh, Mother, don’t forget our 
Dutch costumes,” they cried. ‘Don’t 
forget my Dutch skates, and please put in 
my Dutch dishes.” 

When the trunks were all packed they 
went to the dock. Ned and Nan said, 
“‘Good-by, Good-by, Dutch cousins. We 
have had a lovely time in Holland.” 

Then Hans and Hilda wiped their eyes 
and said, ‘““‘We were very glad to have 
you come. Please pay us another visit 
very soon.” 

HENRIETTA KEENAN 








Dear CHILD LIFE: 

This is a snapshot of Dinty and Marion 
McCafferty of Alliance, Nebraska. Dinty 
is a coyote-collie. His mother was a wild 
coyote—his mother deserted him and he 
was almost starved when Marion’s father 
found him and took him home for a pet. 
He has coyote feet which are too small for 
his body so he wobbles when he walks. 


MOLLIE HOFMANN 
Alliance, Nebr. 


“NORTHERN” 


Radiant Heater 
Quickly Warms Chilly Rooms 


Equipped with the famous “Northern’’ Super 
Radiator Element, its larger size with heavier 
resistance wire assures the longest life for 
the heater. 


The reflector bowl, 13° in diameter, is made 
of pure copper and radiates an intense clean 
heat when heater is attached to any wall 
plug or light socket. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


During the s ae months of 1926 we are 
offering CHI LIFE readers an oppor- 
tunity to buy the regular $7.50 “Northern” 

Electric Radiant Heater at $5.00. 


Guaranteed for Two Years 
_Clip and Mail Today 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPA 

2825 N. eee Ave., Chicago, titinets 
GENTLEMEN 

Iam enclosing $5.00 for which please send me 
“Northern” Electric Radiant Heater, postpaid. 


Invite The Wrens to make their home 
with you this year 


IMPROVED 


LINCOLN LOG 
WREN HOUSE. 


Made from real LINCOLN LOGS 
in accord with U.S. Govt. standards. 
Shipped “knocked down”—easily as- 
sembled in a few minutes—NO 
NAILS—the improved construc- 
tion enables anyone to bolt the 
house together “in a jiffy’. Time to 
put them up now. 


DELIVERED 
Price $150 4 for $5.00 
_MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


JOHN | LLOYD WRIGHT. Inc. 

Room 195, ieee 7) Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is for. -. IMPROVED 
LINCOLN J HOUSES ‘with the under- 
standing that money will be re f 
satisfactory. 


eee es ewww ew 
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“Look, Dolly dear,” said little May, 
“I have a big surprise; 
Now we can play the live long day, 
Just wait—please close your eyes.” 


May picked up Dolly, laid her down 

Very carefully, to be sure, 

In a beautiful new Bassinette 

Made of genuine FARNEY-TURE. 
These beautiful Doll Bassinettes are light and sturdy, 
finished in Orchid, Nile Green and Ivory Enamel. 
Rubber Tired, Dutch Wheels, 26’ long. With or 
without hood. 

Special Offer to CHILD LIFE Readers 


By ordering through this advertisement you may take 
advantage of our special price—complete with dainty 
mattress and pillow, $12.50 delivered. 


FARNEY-TURE STUDIOS 
227 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 











































































STELLA D. KISCH 


“Junior Sport Shop,” Inc. 


Sportwear for Everywhere 





with o} 


20 W. 49th St., N.Y. Fem ae 
Phone Bryant 5460 _ ASK for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk 






be! 


Patronize t 
over 2300 compositions free on request. 

Thousands successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTUR + CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively — because 
they know it is all that good music can be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents tate the saving. 





Century Music Publishing Co., 232 W. 40th St.,N.Y.C. \ 































“JUNYUR-COOK” 


A Real Stove for 
Little Cooks 


An electric stove espe- 
cially made for Child 
Life Cooks. Complete 
with pans—ready to use. 

If you are unable to 
secure it 
order direct. Send name 
of Department or Elec- 
tric Store in your city 


m your dealer 


er. 


Complete Combination 
$10.00 


Chicago Wire Chair Co. 


619-21 N. La Salle 


Milk 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
Crusy gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
ted on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
here are over 2300 compositions in the Cent 
all 15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like ‘‘Poet and Peasant,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Souvenir,” ““Wedding March,” etc.—all certified 
to be —— 2 the masters wrote them. Ask for Century— 
, e Century dealer. Century’s low price is only 
possible because of his small profit. Complete catalogue of 


catalogue 
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MARCH 


March is the jo month. 
You can fly the kite so high! 
The children love to play outdoors, 
And so do sister and I! 


EmiLy J. Woop 


Age 8 years Decatur, Ill. 









DEAR Miss WALDO: 


As many children read the CHILD LIFE 
dog de ent, I wish to recommend 
thoroughbred dogs. We got ours at 
— will tell you how we 


go . . 

You know that in pet sh the dog 
cages are piled one on top of the other. 
My brother was looking at some sister 
dogs down below when suddenly he felt 
something tickle his neck. ing up he 
saw Terry (that’s our dog’s name) i 
sawdust down his neck with his paw. The 
dog was as as s 

e is four years old now. 

The first year we had him in a suburb, 
he dug up all the tulip bulbs and ate them. 

He is terribly spoiled by us, I’m afraid. 

When mother has guests sitting on the 
sofa (that’s his bed), if they leave eight 
inches of room, he gets on and slowly 

- —_— there is not one guest left. 
y brother goes to preparatory 
now and the dog goes with him. He goes 
to chapel and all the classes with my brother 


and behaves himself very well. 
Yours truly, 
ELINOR DARNELL 
Age 10 years Chicago, Ill. 








Special for Children y bs . 
woos mame Ta me] RY For INFANTS 
Send for Booklet “Cc” 4 S (yi. Children Invalids, | DEAR Miss WALDO: 
> Nursing Mothers,etc. Mother got me CHILD LIFE two years 


and dog team in the winter. Last fall, 
on Dad, and I went for a ride in the 
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SPRINGTIME 


The snow has melted all away, 

All the children are happy and gay, 

The robin is joyously singing, 

For with him sweet springtime he’s bringing. 
CHARLOTTE M. RAYMOND 

Age 10 years Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I cannot tell you how much I enjoy 
CHILD LIFE. I love every story in 
peg + os x. have two sisters and 
one brother. ey enjoy my e 
also very much. I want to bea Ser Ute, 
Please send me my membershi 5 
live on a lovely big farm with chickens and 
billy goats and a lot of horses. We have 
four and I have a beautiful big collie 
dog and a pony. I am eleven years old. 
I am composing a little poem which I 
should like so much to have published. 

Yours truly, 


LAWSON COOK 
Shadwell, Va. 


GRANDMA 


I know what makes a grandma grand— 
she always has a treat, 
A cookie or a piece of cake or apple pie to 


eat. 

And when we go to visit her, she gets the 
good things out 

And we don’t have to ask for more as long 
as she’s about. 


LAWSON COOK 


Age 11 years Shadwell, Va. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


You are the only magazine I have ever 
taken, and I like you very much. I only 
wish you came once a week, instead of 
once a month. 

I am nine years old and my last birthday 
(which was August second) was on Sunday, 
and that day Daddy, Mother, my sister 
and I started for Colorado. it was my 
birthday present from Daddy and Mother. 
We went on the train, and it was the first 
time I had ever taken a real trip on one— 
the first time I had ever slept or eaten 
on one. 

We spent a lovely week at Troutdale in 
the Pines, a summer resort, right in the 
heart of the mountains. I had 
a mountain before. After our week at 
Troutdale, we spent a week traverse 
around to the wonderful and beauti 
places. We had quite a lovely time. 

The Monday after our week at Troutdale, 
we went to Estes Park. We stayed there 
all night. On the next afternoon (which, 
of course, was Tuesday) we went back to 
Denver and stayed all night. On Wednes- 
day, we took a sight-seeing bus and rode 
around Denver. In the afternoon we went 
to Colorado S and stayed there all 
night. On Th y, we went up to the 
top of Pikes Peak. On the way up, we 
went through the Garden of the s and 
the Cave of Winds. ia. 

The Garden of the Gods is quite a wonder- 
ful place. They have rocks in the shape of 
people and animals. . ? 

I liked the Cave of Winds, too. It is 
made up of rocks made out of the constant 
dripping of water. It takes a very long 
time for one inch to form. The rocks are 
—T colors. Up at ~ top —— 
Peak, I bought a string of beads. e 
way down, we saw the Seven Falls. We 
went up to the top. Then we went back 
to Colorado Springs and took a train home. 


Your loving reader, 


MARTHA JEAN ROBERTS 
Adel, Iowa 


Joy Givers Club 


Roll on 


Here they come! There they go! 


On “CHICAGO” 
Rubber Tired ROLLER SKATES 


“Don’t wink—you'll miss him!” 

“‘He’ll be in Mexico before you count ten!” 

That’s what you hear when you skate on ““CHICAGOS.” 
You don’t know what fun roller skating is till you try them. 
Easy-rolling, ball-bearing disc wheels, cushioned in noiseless, 
shock-absorbing rubber tires—no wonder they take the bumps 
like a feather landing in a snowdrift. 

Pick one up—and spin the rollers. Notice how long they 
keep spinning, and how quietly! Speed is certainly built into 
these skates. Rolling on rubber is like skating on clouds. 

If you want to win races this year—get a pair. 

“CHICAGO” Rubber Tired Roller Skates are on sale 


at up-to-date hardware and sporting goods stores, or 
shipped direct on receipt of a $4.00 P.O. Money Order. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
4455 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


Stockings Stay Put 


with 


Viet’ 


‘*PIN ONS” 


Dressing and undressing! 
What atask! Make it easier: 


Ask for the wide opening pend- 
ant Velvet Grip, which has the famous All-Rubber 
Oblong Button. Better webbing too, won’t lose its 
stretch. 


Knicker “‘Bostons”’ for Boys and Girls 


To wear with knickers 
or bloomers. In heather or 
plain colors, 34’ webbing 
adjustable just like Daddy’s. 


* GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


Makers of the Junior Boston Garter for boys. 
Needed with their first long pants. 





omething New! 


Popular Mother Goose Char- 
acters in Oil Color, designed for 
the decoration of the children’s 
nursery or playroom. Each one 
= lete in itself. 

ese decorative Sayre por- 
siicee simplified design ashable, 
each one provided witha 

hanger they may be put 5 
up or removed as quickly asa picture. 
Complete set consists of the 12 
most popular Mother Goose Char- 

acters. riced at $1.00 each. 


Ask your local dealer 
or write us direct 


Taddie Time Specialty Co. 


28 South Wells Street Chicago 





NewWay toMake 
Moncey at Home 


Do you need money? @ National organisation. Fireside In- 
dustries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful. easy 
way toearn money every day right in your own home. Fas- 
cinating. pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach 
you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 

Fireside Industries how you earn money in spare time at home 

decorating Art ee — on get cumulates outfit west 
penny of e 


one pe te today. enclosing 2c s' 
FIRESIDE ‘INDUSTRIES, Dept. t. 8-0, ‘Adrian, Mich. 


CHILD LIFE 


THE FAIRY FLAME 


Little Fairy Flame, 

Dancing so high, 

I always keep my eye on you. 
When you pop up, 

With your little gun, 

You make a noise 

Terrific, 

Little Fairy Flame, 

And I go to sleep, 

While you leap, leap, leap 

Right away. 

Then— 

When the morning comes bright, 
I look upon the fireplace 

With my eye, 

But Little Fairy Flame is gone. 
Then sing about a Little Fairy Flame, 
Dancing in the fireplace, 

Sing about a Little Fairy Flame, 
Dancing in the fireplace. 

Then— 

After a while, 

When the next night comes, 

I see her dance and pop again! 
But when the next morning comes, 
She isn’t there. 

Still, just the same, 

She returns at night, 

And I have a little fun, 
Watching my Little Fairy Flame. 





Oh! — mere Fun! 


If your 
Dealer 
cannot 
supply you 
send us 


JUMP 
RUN 
DANCE 
on 


KANGRU- |@ 
SPRINGSHU | 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
620 North Green St. Chicago, Ill. 


Mothers’ and 
Children’s 


BOOKS 


Write for any 
Book you wish 


1724 Orrington Ave. 
Evanston - Illinois 


. LEARN toPITCH 


— How to pitch the 
ee Fadenws 7,” “Kauckler,” “Smoke 
”” and Speed. How to keep 
in condition. Lessons by Matty, 
Johnson, Wood, Walsh, Whivs 
and Rucker, sent postpaid 25e. 


J. C. DORN, 721 $. Dearborn St.. Dept. 45. Chicago, IN. 


WEDDING GOWNS 
Made to Order 


Write for complete information regarding 
design and price. 
STYLE STUDIO 

522 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


ALLAN L. BETHEL, JR. 


Age 6 years St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANCES NASH 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I wish to be a member of the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I have just started to take CHILD 
LIFE. I like it very much. 

I live in the Rocky Mountains, 9,000 
feet high. We have mostly bare rocky 
mountains here. What few trees we have 
are aspens and pines. 

I am sending a picture of me and my 
brother and sisters on a horse. It was 
taken when I was seven years old. 


FRANCES NASH 


Age 10 years Guffey, Colo. 


JOY 


A bluebird lights upon a tree, 
He sings and sings and sings. 
He sings out all the joy he has, 
And oh, the joy he brings! 


JEAN ROUVEYROL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. 
Prices $.20 to $8.00 each. “No 
order for class, society, club 
| emblems too large or too 
ial designs madeon request. 


METAL ARTS — -» Inc. 
6776 South Ave. 


Age 9 years 


er, N. Y. 
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New Methods in 
Child Training 


tific i 
ing, Seenhed on thanelaaaaneie 
confidence is the basis of control. 





GHERWOOD SCHOOL 
for Children 
Aawetines. 1 to 8 Grades. 
sic—Art—Expression 
Prench—Athictice— Manual Training 
Write for illustrated booklet 
THE SHERWOOD SCHOOL for Children 
5025 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Maar Veatcu 


School of the Dance 
Special attention given to Fundamental 
instruction for children 
MARIE VEATCH 
Room 1010, Fine Arts Building, a 





Special Classes for Children 


English — Dancing —French 
Write for free catalog 
acre er at OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATIC ART 
cate V. Barnum, Pres. 


633 Fine Arts Bidg., 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


CARL CRAVEN 


Celebrated Concert Tenor 
Programs featuring children’s songs if desired. 
BENEFIT CONCERTS 
If you want to raise moncy for any purpose write 
CARL CRAVEN 

Tours all over the country 
523 Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


of Fun—For Everyone 
Entertain wi Ls Tricks that will keep young 
and old spellbound b: 
of magic are sim: 
It is easily iearned ai you how. 
Send us $1.00 and we re will send you 10 new and 
startling tricks of magic. 
FREE—Book omtearine 158 clever house stunts 
PRINCESS. NOVELTY SHOP 
321 S. Clark St., Dept.C.L., Chieage, tll. 


Joyous companionship a amured when, 04 
is 
FRoe KAEMPFER Ss CANA ¥ 
\OR FOOD KIT. Contains2 Kaempfer's 
Canary Highbalis—! package of 


1 
tnd Booklet, evar, and sreatment ol 


Cover the Nursery Walls 
with Pictures Hung on 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Pictures 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








rere 
Fla cl 


